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one must possess initiative, exact knowledge 
and an assnred income. Exact knawledge 
of necessity presupposes well rounded and 
30 cents effective training, EXPERTS DON’T 
A helpful little book for the Second year high “HAPPEN.” They are the PRODUCT 
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) gives exact knowledge and its graduates are 
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especially adapted for the training of com- 
mercial teachers. 
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By M. A. Lerrer, Professor of Latin, Western 
Kentucky State Normal School. 


the essential. facts on one of the most difficult of 
Latin constructions. The scholar will find here, 
simply presented, all necessary information re- 
garding subordinate clauses, and the various mat- 
ters of syntax involved. The number ofall sub- 
ordinate clauses in four books of Caesar and six 


orations of Cicero is given, aS well’as their classi- |, BEGIN: Day School any Monday; Even- 


fication. The illustrative sentences are taken | ing School any Tuesday. 
from the Bellum Gallicum or from Cicero. Refer-— || 
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Winship’s story of the Edwards family is without parallel in studies of heredity. His comparison of 
this story with the study of the ‘‘Jukes’’ family up to 1878 made by R. L, Dugdale lends an interest and 
significance to both studies. Order a copy of 
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Profuse illustrations. 290 pp. $1.50. 
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BENJ. H. SANBORN & COMPANY 


announce their’ new series of basal readers 
for publication soon, to be called the 


EDSON-LAING READERS 














Book{One Book Two 
BUSY FOLK LEND A HAND 
Book Three Book Four 
NEIGHBORS WORKING TOGETHER 










These sub-titles are used because each 
book will appeal to children along a partic- 
ular line. Book One is cleverly prepared 
and begins with literature imstead of the 
usual disconnected word lists. The aim in 
every book is Good Literature; and a spirit of 
classical and imaginative stories and of busy 
helpful work pervades the whole series. 














The first three books will appear now, 
simultaneously; the others will follow as 
they are ready. 
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Benj. H. Sanborn & Company 


Boston New York Chicago 
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These unusual political and financial times pay 
a premium upon all sorts of schemes which have 
a sort of catch-penny, slot-machine temptation in 
them. Not until boys and girls began to put 
many pennies in gambling slot machines did the 
public awake to their danger. 

Shaking dice with a pretty girl over the cigar 
counter is but a sample of the present disposition 
to gamble for everything. Even much legislation 
has come to be a political gamble for the purpose 
of catching penny-wise, pound-foolish voters who 
are always ready for a nickel-in-the-slot political 
trick, and one of the queerest of all these political 
slot machines is the legislation for cheap school 
books. 


COMEDY OF CHEAP BOOKS. 

Were it not so serious as to threaten a tragedy, 
the folly of some legislators in many states would 
be high comedy. Since party politics has become 
somewhat unreliable in many states, absurdity 
seems to be running wild in legislation. 


INSULT TO INTELLIGENCE. 

The proposition for cheap books is a gratuitous 
and vicious insult to members of boards of edu- 
cation in city and township. In Michigan, for in- 
stance, practically every professor in the State 
University, in the State Agricultural College, in 
the four State Normal Schools, and_ practically 
every superintendent of any city of any consider- 
able size, and nearly every educator in the state 
is squarely opposed to imposing cheap books upon 
school boards. 

And yet legislators, almost none of whom are 
educators, propose a law which shall deny to city 
superintendents, boards of education, normal 
schools, and the department of education in the 
university, and the teachers of the entire state any 
right or privilege in the choice of the tools they 
shall use. 


THE ABSURDITY. ; 

Out of every dollar expended for school main- 
tenance in any Northern state, less than two cents 
goes for elementary school books. That is, 
ninety-eight cents go for salaries and other current 
expenses, and less than two little cents go for 
elementary school books. Great statesmanship (?) 
proposes to reduce even those two cents. 
That is to say, they employ a skilled workman and 
give him the cheapest tools. It is like making a 
law that a carpenter shall be paid $4.00 a day, but 
that he shall use mongrel planes and runt saws, 
so that half of his $4.00 time shall be spent in try- 
ing to keep cheap fools sharp. There is no place 
where poor tools are as expensive as where their 
use both spoils good raw material and wastes the 
time of skilled workmen. 


THE STATESMANSHIP OF CHEAP BOOKS 


[ Editorial. ] 


—— 





In giving a good teacher cheap books’ you do 
two great wrongs—first, to the child, who does not 
get so good a start in life, and second, to the tax- 
payer, whose money, put into skilled teaching, is 
largely wasted in trying to make the best of bad 
tools. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 

One would think by the bluff and bluster of the 
legislative promoters of cheap books that the 
citizens would be relieved of a great burden. Just 
how much of a relief would it be? If one-half of 
the cost of all elementary text-books could be 
saved in any state, or in all states, the saving would 
be less than a nickel a year to every man, woman, 
and child where half-price elementary text-books 
would be in use. 

Is not that a glorious achievement for a great 
twentieth century statesman! 

If these noble, heroic statesmen succeed in their 
high ambitions, and impose upon the public cheap, 
mongrel text-books, and they save thereby the 
most that they hope.to save, it will be the equiv- 
alent of the price of the shortest street car ride for 
each member of the family once a year. 

What a glorious war-cry for a statesman to 
carry back to his constituents! 

In California the legislature has given much 
time to a proposition to cheapen text-books by 
saving $40,000 in copyrights. That is one cent 
and two-thirds of a cent for each inhabitant. If 
that is not as great a climax of absurdity as there 
is in the world we would like to know where it can 
be matched. 


MONGREL BOOKS. 


Practically every educator in normal school, 
county normal, city school, and country school in 
the United States desires a Method Reader, which 
helps to the teaching of reading in less than half 
the time, and produces much better reading. 

The Method Readers are thoroughbreds. They 
are skilfully and scientifically made. Of course 
there are different estimates of these Method 
Readers, just as there is a difference of opinion be- 
tween the value of the Jersey, Guernsey, and Hol- 
stein milch cattle. But a man should be in an in- 
sane asylum or a school for feeble-minded who 
would say that because of these differences of 
opinion a mongrel cow is as good as a thorough- 
bred. 

The legislature of any state can drive out 
every thoroughbred school book by fixing a price 
at which only mongrel books can be purchased. 
Such legislation will leave a state as free from 
good books as it would be from grade Jerseys, 
grade Holsteins, and grade Guernseys if they 
could fix a low price, uniform price, for cows. 
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You could’ place runt hogs on every farm if you 
could fix a uniform cheap price for hogs. 

No. legislature is permitted to make.a law that 
would enthrone mongrel cows and runt hogs, and 
yet such a law would “save” a thousand times as 
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much in ‘purchase price as one which they can 
pass to necessitate mongrel school books. 

If.statesmen (?) can make capital out of a law 
that makes mongrel school books. inevitable, we 
have certainly come upon degenerate times! 





—— = 
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THE REORGANIZATION OF HEALTH PROVISIONS IN 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


LOUIS w. 


RAPEER 


New York Training School for Teachers 


[A plea for the physician-physical-educator on full 
time as director of all health and physical development 
agencies in a public school system.] 


I—THE PROBLEM. 


Never before in the history of public education 
has so much attention been given to the prime 
problem of health in the schools and nation. Medi- 
cal “inspection,” play and playgrounds, school 
sanitation, physical training, dental and surgical 
clinics, social-centre recreation, school athletic 
leagues, medical gymnastics, open-air and open- 
window schools, special education for mental and 
physical defectives, school feeding of the under- 
nourished, and many other health agencies sensi- 
tively responding to the real needs of children as 
they actually exist, are rapidly finding places in 
school systems. The very rapidity of their intro- 
duction, the changing sociological ideal of public 
education, and the varying methods by which these 
heterogeneous features have entered school sys- 
tems have, however, prevented their organic corre- 
lation with the work of the public schools in an 
adequate and efficient system of health adminis- 
tration. 

For illustration, take but two features—medical 
“inspection” and physical training. Cities intro- 
ducing medical “inspection” could not place the 
work in charge of their physical training teachers 
because the latter are not physicians, and have not 
even been able to organize strong systems of 
physical education. Consequently, they have re- 
sorted to part-time doctors, or “medical inspec- 
tors,” largely without supervision. These men for 
the most part cannot see the health needs of the 
schools as a whole, and are employed largely in 
piling up statistics of the pathological characteris- 
tics of pupils, almost outside the sphere of cure 
and prevention, They are usually dissatisfied 
with the pay, and after the “social service novelty” 
has worn off* frequently become _ tired of, 
drop out of or slight thg work, It is 
dificult for the superintendent immersed in 
scholastic or clerical matters to manage effectively 
such unrelated and largely irresponsible units. He 
does have a good, responsible health worker in the 
full-time nurse, but he lacks medical education for 
supervising her in the best way. 

Great claims are being made as to the 
help these medical “inspection” systems bring 





*See Denison’s ‘Helping School (= ‘'dren,” page 222, Harper’s. 


the schools, but it is doubtful if there 
are any unquestionable proofs, based on accurate 
records, of the truth of these assertions.* The 
records are poor or worthless and there is no one 
in the school system who is competent or has the 
interest or the time to find out in a business-like 
and scientific manner what is or is not being ac- 
complished for the schools and community. Only 
such large cities as Boston, Newark, Jersey City, 
Cleveland, and Oakland, Cal., have physicians as 
directors of medical “inspection,” and none of 
these are employed for full time. They are practi- 
cally part-time physicians like their colleagues, the 
assistant physicians. (Boston has a supervising 
nurse who gives her entire time to the work.) But 
these large cities are hardly typical; and even this 
organization has serious defects. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION VS. PHYSICAL TRAIN- 
ING. 


These weaknesses come out strongly when we 
study the physical training work. This is in most 
cities another distinct and separate department, 
poorly manned and uncorrelated with other health 
agencies. There are frequently one or two women 
“supervisors” on small salaries who spend their 
time for the most part in going from school to 
school giving the pupils physical training exercises 
while the teachers stand aside and look on. Very 
few bring the teachers together in groups on Sat- 
urday mornings or at other times and teach them 
how to carry on the work in the classrooms, thus 
multiplying their efficiency ; their method is the in- 
dividualistic rather than the more economical 
group method. And they are so busy giving les- 
sons to the pupils for the teachers that they, too, 
have little or no time, ability, or authority to study 
and administer school health provisions in a broad, 
integrated way. 

There are many cases of spinal curvature, mouth 
breathing and weak lungs, found by nurses and 
physicians, which need physical training treatment ; 
boys and girls going into athletics are needing 
heart and lung examinations; new buildings are 
being erected along unsanitary lines, and old ones 
are unhealthful; incorrigible children are needing 
special health study, apart from floggings; the 





*See the 1913 edition of ‘‘Medica)] Inspection of Schools,” by Gu- 
lick and Ayres, chapter 11. 
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various health agencies of the city so anxious to 
give their help are needing a correlating and 
directing hand; doctors are excluding children 
from school unnecessarily; the relations of health 
to school progress need study; in short, multitudes 
of health needs are not being met or only in a 
scattered and comparatively partial, unscientific 
and wasteful manner. 

This article is written, after a field survey of 
school health provisions in forty cities, in the firm 
conviction that all school health provisions should 
be in the hands of the boards of education, and in 
one department of each school system, and under 
one director of hygiene. The various health 
agencies of the national government do not need 
organization and integration in one department of 
health any more or as much as do the various 
scattered and possible provisions now in school 
systems. Organization and efficient leadership 
give the scientific management and breath of life 
necessary to progressive, social work in any field 
of modern enterprise; and the schools must not be 
slow in meeting the modern situation. 


II—HOW TO GET A DIRECTOR OF HYGIENE. 

The many advantages accruing to the schools 
and city from having an expert in educational 
hygiene give all his time and energies to the pro- 
motion of health in the schools, a man’ who can or- 
ganize all agencies toward one end, who can 
systematize the various phases of the work, and 
who can,inlarge measure, be held responsible for 
health in the schools; these advantages are im- 
mediately apparent to one understanding present 
school conditions and the principles of scientific, 
business management. The practical question is 
how can a school system procure such a man and 
organize such a department of hygiene? Well 
qualified men seem to be few, and will require al- 
most the salaries of superintendents. They must 
be trained both in the fields of medicine and of 
physical education, and must have a desire to make 
the science and practice of educational hygiene a 
life work. The answer is that such men, physi- 
cians now engaged in the field of physical educa- 
tion (including medical examination), do exist in 
considerable numbers, and systems can procure 
them and reorganized health agencies at very little 
extra cost. 

First as to the money! Money, like war, us- 
ually brings forward the qualified man. Take 
school systems that have already interested them- 
selves enough in health to provide physical train- 
ing teachers for the elementary schools and a corps 
of doctors and nurses. 


A TYPICAL SMALL CITY. 

Disguising the figures, let us examine a typical 
small city of 30,000 population, about 6,000 school 
children, ten of twélve schools, and ctirrent ex- 
penditures for schools amounting to about 
$250,000. There are now two physical training 
teachers for the high school, a man and a woman; 
two physical training teachers (supervisors) for the 
elementary schools; seven doctors “visiting” the 
schools an hour at a time, two visits a week; and 
two school nurses. Here are the scattered ele- 
ments for an efficient system. The present cost 
and the reorganized cost, leaving high school 
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directors in their places, will be about as follows:— 
Present, Uncorrelated System:— 


2 slementary physical training teachers, at 





PUES 00 ccngeeeemeRMab bes cco c0dbos-een esas « ,000 
7 part-time doctors, two hours a week, at $300.. 2,100 
2 nurses, 40 houts a week each, at $750......... 1,500 
senetiae $5,600 
Reorganized, Directed System:— 

1 physician, physical-educator on full time, 11 
OMG ©... . 05 ach uheawe na sdescotesmebessesnn 8,000 

1 assistant physician, two hours a day, ten hours 
& week .60..5.0c. see FS FRG ot. sae vee 400 
3 nurses, 40 hours a week each, at $750......... 2,250 





650 

Here we have the new system at soesiaitan the 
same expenditure ($50 increase), and an integrated 
department of hygiene with the following 
divisions : Medical supervision, physical education, 
health teaching, school sanitation, and the hygiene 
of instruction. The director of hygiene and assist- 
ant physician (medical examiner) can medically 
examine (sight and hearing by nurses) pupils two 
hours a day each, about twenty pupils a day each, 
for, say, 170 school days annually. The average 
school year for such cities is nearer 185 days, but 
both physicians must help the nurses with the 
September room inspections and with the indi- 
vidual inspection of puzzling cases throughout the 
year, so that 3,000 examinations (pupils) each are 
about the maximum. Each physician will make 
“physical” or “medical” examinations in but one 
building daily, five perhaps a week, making it 
possible to handle easily the ten or twelve _build- 
ings without much traveling on any one day. Dur- 
ing the remainder of the day and on Saturday 
mornings the director may carry on regular super- 
vision of physical education, medical work by doc- 
tor and nurses,,and all other health agencies. 
Daily inspection of all schools where the physicians 
are not working each day (three or four schools 
each), and the work of home visiting, and the like 
may be done by the three nurses. Each pupil will 
get an annual physical examination and probably 
as many inspections as are necessary. 

We have paid our girector a good salary (he 
might start in at $2,200 on a schedule); the assis- 
tant physician is paid a more satisfactory salary 
to him; (Newark has thirty-eight doctors two 
hours a day, ten hours a week in the schools, for 
the same salary, $400, or a dollar an hour), arid the 
nurses are well paid. 

It would be still better if two of the nurses were 
employed for eleven months annually instead of 
ten, $825 each, one for July and one for August 
work in vacation schools, playgrounds, and the 
home visiting of cases not cured at the close of the 
school year, thus reducing the amount of disease 
at the opening of school in September. This 
would make the new system, not counting printing 
and medical supplies, cost $200 more than the old, 
or a little more than two per cent. of the current 
expenditure for schools. The efficiency would be 
increased not less than five-fold. 


TYPICAL EXAMPLE OF A LARGER CITY, 


Here is a city with a population of 200,000, a 
school enrollment of 25,000 and current school 
expenditures amounting to $900,000. The fifteen 
part-time doctors are directed “by the board of 
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‘health, and the four nurses are employed by the 
‘board of education. There are two elementary 
physical training teachers on salaries of $900 and 
$1,200, beside the gymnasium and athletic direc- 
tors in the high schools. The old and new ex- 
penditures would be about as follows:— 


OLD EXPENDITURES. 
45 part-time physicians, five hours a week, at 





tetas oceania eateries wenian mete cates ,000 

4 nurses, 38 to 40 hours a week, at $750....... 3,000 
2 physical training teachers, $900 and $1,200.... 2,100 
$13,100 


‘NEW EXPENDITURES, ALL UNDER BOARD 
OF EDUCATION. 


1 physician, physical-educator, as director of 
hygiene 
7 assistant physicians, two hours a day, ten 
I  S,.... s ccccnnesteccegeces * 
10 nurses, 40 hours a week of 5% days, at $750.. 17,500 
$13,300 
Here we have a vastly more efficient system, 
entirely under the board of education (the only 
place it can be if there is to be real organization, 
efficiency, and economy) and the increase in cost 
‘is but $200. If four nurses are kept for summer 
-work, two for July and two for August, a further 
‘increase of $300 is made. The total cost for the 
new system, not counting printing, carfare, and 
supplies, or any further expansions to be deter- 
mined after intelligent investigation by the direc- 
tor when he is appointed, is thus only $13,600, 
about 1.5 per cent. of the current expenditures for 
schools. Many school systems are paying more 
than this percentage now, and two per cent. seems 
‘to be an optimum ideal to be reached by most 
‘large cities. One per cent. in large cities will 
frequently give good results. Counting on one 
physician for each 3,000 enrolled pupils, ele- 
mentary and high school,* and 2,000 pupils 
for each nurse, as maximum figures, with 
the director eounted as one physician, and the 
‘standard salaries as given, we can easily compute 
the needed elements of a good system. In these 
‘larger cities, too, assistants in physical education 
can be added on the recommendation of the direc- 
tor. 


“THE SMALLEST AND THE LARGEST CITIES. 


Such a reorganization can be afforded by cities 
-almost as small as 8,000 population, and is appli- 
cable to those as large as New York city, which 
still has a heterogeneous, unorganized system, with 
many good elements. In the smallest cities a 
young director starting at $2,000,7 with a nurse for 
eleven months at $800, and no physical training 
teacher, we would have a percentage of little over 
four per cent. of current school expenditures, 
{1,600 pupils and $65,000). The saving in doc- 
tors’ bills to the parents, in loss of school efficiency 
and wasted expenditures due to illness, absence, 
retardation and lowered vitality, not to mention 
the general community preventive and develop- 
ment measures, will be purchased at a great bar- 


gain. 


*Practieally no cities now extend medical “inspection” to high 
school pupils. : 


$3,000 
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+May wellbe a woman ician witha a of physical 
eduestion and a desire to ris knowledge ef other phases of educa- 


tional hygiene. 
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For the largest cities, discounting the vested 
interests, such reorganization is easily effected. 
Boston now has such a department of hygiene and 
director, excepting for the damaging fact that the 
eighty or more physicians are sent into the schools 
by an outside authority, the board of health. 
(Law of 1906.) The $54,000 spent each year by 
these two separate systems for this work could be 
used to make an almost ideal system of educa- 
tional hygiene, with the director, the supervisor of 
nurses, thirty-five assistant physicians and 
fifty nurses, not to mention the excellent force for 
physical education now in the same department. 


III—WHERE TO GET A DIRECTOR OF HY- 
GIENE. 


Having recently been employed by a board of 
education to investigate its system of health pro- 
visions, and later to provide a scheme of efficient 
reorganization with all blank forms, records, re- 
ports, etc., the writer has been called upon to 
search the field for men who would make such 
directors as above described. A very short 
search has revealed over twenty well qualified 
physicians, educated in physical training, and some 
in all branches of educational hygiene, who are 
now working at partial phases of the work in 
school systems, colleges, Y. M. C. A.’s., or chil- 
dren’s hospitals and clinics. They could success- 
fully administer such work in progressive school 
systems. They are ready to work in such adminis- 
trative positions at salaries from $2,000 to $3,500, 
giving their entire time to school work (probably a 
month’s vacation each summer), and make a life 
study of this new science, in all its branches. The 
demand for such men will bring forward others 
not yet discovered, and will induce more young 
physicians to take up this profession.* 

Not until school systems are equipped with 
health experts giving full time to the administra- 
tion and study of school and municipal health will 
the great tolls of death, illness, and physical dis- 
ability of schgol children and older persons be 
very much reduced, nor will we know much about 
the science of educational hygiene. The people 
of our cities and of the country can obtain just as 
much health and normal decrease of deaths as they 
are willing to work and pay for, and, as Emerson 
said: “Health is the first Wealth.” 





*The writer will be pleased to send the addresses of these men to 
qualified persons, desiring to make such a reorganization. 





tArticles by the writer on other phases of this general subject have 
a — in 1912 in American Education for April, School and Home 
ucation for May, and Education for December. 
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MATHEMATICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The United States bureau of education has just 
published a “Bibliography of the Teaching of 
Mathematics,” covering the period from 1900 to 
1912, by David Eugene Smith and Charles Gold- 
ziher. This bulletin gives 1,849 titles of books 
and articles on the teaching of mathematics that 
have appeared since 1900. The bulletin will be 
sent gratis upon application to the United States 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


JOHN L. ALGER 
Principal Rhode Istand Norma! Schoo!* 


It is now nearly twenty years since the Rhode 
Island Normal school established its system of 
training schools, largely according to the plan pro- 
posed by the famous report of the committee of 
fifteen. A general idea of the plan as it is now 
carried out may be obtained’ from the foilowing 
brief summary :— 

The course of study requires two and one-half 
years. Students who need reviews in elementary 
subjects are asked to remain three years, and dur- 
ing their first term they review the necessary sub- 
jects, taking such advanced work as they are able 
to pursue successfully in connection with the re- 
views. Students desiring to specialize in different 
departments, or to take extra electives, may add a 
half-year to their course. In any case the last 
half-year is given to training in the outside train- 
ing Stations, as will be explained. 

There are two types of training schools; one, 
called the school of observation, is in the normal 
school building ; the other is a regular part of the 
public schools of different towns and cities of the 
state. The school of observation contains one 
room for each grade, including the kindergarten, 
with about forty children to a room. Most of these 
children come from the city district surrounding 
the school, their tuition being paid by the city at 
its average cost for education in its own schools of 
similar grade. By contract with the city of Provi- 
dence the teaching in this school must be by regu- 
lar teachers, with the exception of one hour a day, 
when the instruction may be given by students un- 
der the direction of the regular teachers. Other 
periods of the day may be used for observation. 
This school is not maintained for purposes of ex- 
periment, but the attempt is constantly made to 
keep a high standard of efficiency without any 
large increase of expense. Whatever excellencies 
it possesses are due to its teachers and to the spirit 
of the school rather than to elaborate equipment 
or other expensive features. 

In this school the normal students begin their 
observation during their first term. This is con- 
tinued, with weekly conferences, until in the fourth 
half-year the students have a daily period of ob- 
servation, with practice teaching in at least two 
different grades. 

The last half-year is spent entirely in one of the 
outside training schools. There are now in the 
system twenty-two of these training stations, each 
in charge of a competent critic teacher. Nine of 
the stations are in Providence. The others are 
distributed through the state in such a way that, as 
a rule, each student teacher may have her training 
near her own home. In all, eleven different towns 
and cities are represented in the list. Two of the 
Stations are two-room rural schools. Every sta- 
tion has two regular schoolrooms, in all essential 
respects a part of the school system in which it is 
located. No two stations may be in the same 
building. 

The critic teacher in charge of the two rooms 
is nominated by the normal school authorities, and 


is elected by the school board of the town or city 
in which she is to teach. The critic may be the 
principal of the school if it is not so large or so 
difficult to handle as to take too much of her time 
and attention. Her salary must be the maximum 
paid by the town or city for the grades taught, and 
to this the state adds a moderate sum, amounting 
usually to about one-third of the regular salary. 

In selecting the grades for the training rooms it 
is customary to choose the first and third, or the 
second and fourth, or others so taken that the 
children will not be continuously under the student 
teachers. Each school is visited at frequent in- 
tervals by the supervisor of training and by the 
principal, occasionally also by the normal school 
teachers. By these means and through the meet- 
ings of all the teachers, as well as by special meet- 
ings of critics, and conferences of students in train- 
ing, the unity of the whole work is maintained. 

In these schools it is expected that each student 
teacher will have entire charge of her own room 
for the entire half-year, with only such help from 
the critic teacher as is deemed necessary for her 
own advancement and for the best interests of the 
children. The number of children is usually the 
same as in other rooms in the same system, some- 
times fifty or more. If the number is very large, 
or if there are two large classes of different grades 
in the room, two student teachers are sometimes 
assigned to work together in the room. They 
then take turns in the general control of the room. 

No attempt is made to train the young teacher 
in the work of all the grades. Instead her teach- 
ing is confined to very few grades, and in the long 
period of training she has only one room and one 
set of children, with one or more grades according 
to the nature of the school in which she is teach- 
ing. Here she has time to study the results of her 
work, to gain confidence as a result of experience, 
and to prove her own ability. At the end of six 
weeks a teacher is just beginning to feel that she 
is getting acquainted with her children. At the 
end of a term, under the inspiration and guidance 
of a sympathetic and skilful critic teacher, she has 
learned many most important lessons of the mean- 
ing of real success. 

Student teachers are not paid for their work 
while they are in training, although if a student is 
sent away from home for this training the state 
pays a part of her traveling expenses. In addition 
$4,000 a year is distributed among the students 
who are unable to reach the normal school by pay- 
ing a five-cent car fare, according to distance 
traveled. 

Some of the advantages of the plan thus outlined 
will be apparent at once. There is no need for a 
large training school in the immediate vicinity of 
the normal school. The state is spared the ex- 





*This discussion of the Rhode Island Normal School system. 
which is radically different from that in the other New England 
S-ates, althou ch simuar in principle to the normal schools of some 
other states, is from an address before the New England Association 
of School Superintendents.—Ed. 
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could be changed at any time without loss, while a 
large training school could not. 

The different parts of the state are made to 
share in the advantages of the normal school. 
The town or city pays for only one teacher for 
each of the training stations, thus saving entirely 
the expense of the second teacher for the two 
rooms. Through the added salary paid by the 
State it is often possible to secure or retain a 
skilled teacher who might otherwise have been at- 
tracted by higher salaries elsewhere. The training 
Stations are also of great value in.that they are 
centres of contact between the normal school and 
the various school systems of the state. Another 
item of importance is that the students are trained 
for the werk that they are most likely to do, and 
the superintendents of their home towns may easily 
watch and in many ways influence their develop- 
ment. 

Another advantage has to do with the children. 
Under this plan children are not kept year after 
year under student teachers, except in the two- 
room buildings; and these form a necessary class 
by themselves. It is important also that the 
teachers are changed only at half-year intervals, 
when the classes would be transferred anyway. 
The work could not be the same where the 
teachers were changed oftener. 

The plan also brings very great advantages to 
the young teacher herself. She has a real school 
with children who have not been made blase by 
long continuance under training school conditions. 
She knows that if she can succeed here she can 
with another school. She has her own pupils for 
so long a time that she can learn to know them 
thoroughly, and to watch for their higher and 
nobler development. A relationship that is of the 
utmost importance, especially in a normal school 
so large that its students must be handled in 
masses, with insufficient opportunity for the vital 
touch, will result in a long. and intimate contact 
between the student and an inspiring critic. With 
all of this there is the love that the young teachers 
gain for their own pupils, and a great enthusiasm 
for the work of the schools. 

There are few disadvantages in such a system to 
offset all the great advantages that might be men- 
tioned. It is, of course, most important that the 
critic teachers are wisely chosen. They must be 
patient, hopeful, loyal, inspiring, enthusiastic, and 
tremendously efficient; and few of us measure up 
tothe mark in all these qualities. They must 
know how to work through others, and how to 
keep themselves in the background, as well as how 
to teach by suggestion, to discipline without force, 
and to criticise without harshness. But even 
without some of the important qualities, and no 
one may reach the ideal, it is evident that the plan 
touches life in a most genuine way. No system 
could give a more practical introduction to the real 
things of the real school world. Besides 
it may be better for these prospective 
teachers if, instead of having a_ surfeit 
of dissecting and analyzing and constructing and 
theorizing, they may enter the kindly life of the 
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child world and dive thereyfor a time, under the 
beSt conditions that can be created. After all, if 
a distinction is to be made between skill in the 
work and heart in the work should we not wish at 
least a large share of the latter commodity, even 
at some risk of loss in the former? 
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LARGER VIEW OF EDUCATION 


SUPERINTENDENT J. M. GREENWOOD 
Kansas City, Mo. 





A school system is a very complex organization 
that can be approached from many directions, but 
it can be viewed only as a whole by one who takes 
a position high enough above it to see and compre- 
hend all the important forces in operation. Today 
the impending danger to be most carefully guarded 
against is that of the narrow, self-centred individ- 
ualistic type of mind that sees small things large, 
and large things small. Greater views and lesser 
ones are not necessarily antagonistic, not neces- 
sarily opposed to each other, but they indicate 
types of mind and processes of thinking whose 
ideals and achievements may build up a nation or 
throttle it. 

This danger consists in bits and scraps of 
knowledge, detached fragments of certain dot.opt- 
ful kinds, many of questionable value, being sub- 
stituted for the essential branches of elementary 
knowledge necessary as a primary qualification 
for safe, sound, and rational citizenship. Shallow 
thinkers on educational aims and values have 
filled their minds with small opinions, and are 
therefore mentally short-sighted to those larger 
views of life and of great world movements that 
shape the policies and destinies of forward nations. 
We should take the mentally long-sighted for our 
guides in such matters. 

Education, under modern conditions, is a great 
uplifting process of the entire mass of people in- 
habiting any country. It is not only a _ moral 
uplift of the lowest stratum of society, but of all 
the people onto higher planes of aspiration in liv- 
ing and thinking. With each individual it is a life 
process in which there should be no stages of ar- 
rested development. The modern idea is that a 
human life should continue its mental growth 
through its existence. 

As teachers we want to know truth, to com- 


- prehend it, and then to live and to act it. Living 


teachers want the broad knowledge of great 
truths, for such wisdom is the basis of personal 
power. The teacher begins, therefore, with some 
deep underlying principle and brings special cases 
under it. These, when put together in an orderly 
manner, then illustrate and establish the law. Ideas 
not related and unified, die out, because they are 
attached to nothing stable. Daily experience con- 
vinces us that one class of. persons is prone to one 
kind of error, and another class just as_ sincere, 
perhaps no more intelligent, to an opposite, de- 
pending on how each type approaches the same 
question. If all minds had been properly en- 
lightened before notions and_ habits of thinking 
had become inflexible, the same evidence would 
produce the same effect on each normal mind. 
Some educators, I regret to say, under the stress 
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of shallow thinking; and } filledy jwith’a consuming 
desire to be with the popular wave for the 
moment, will sacrifice everything essentially im- 
portant rather than point out courses of procedure 
that are foredoomed to failure. The children of 
this nation are too precious to be toyed with for 
a moment. Children need to be anchored to 
sound processes of thinking and doing; otherwise, 
they hesitate like one turned loose in a dark room. 
So it may be with the one who directs the inter- 
ests of a great school system. He may let go the 
useful and the necessary, and then, perhaps, con- 
sole himself with the reflection that it will turn out 
well in the end. This is the refuge of the time 
server and the gum-shoe educator. 

Education is not only a matter of the body, of 
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food.)$ , clothing) and the physical comforts 
of life, but also of the culture and fruitage of a 
deep, rich, and clean mind. It is as much a func- 
tion of the mind to take care of itself as to take 
care of the body,—its dwelling place. The mind 
needs cleansing, and should at times wash clean 
its own thoughts. The mind should never become 
a barren thing, and when thrown back upon itself, 
it should possess that power of buoyancy which 
will support its pOssessor in every emergency. 
He who looks at a school system as a level plain 
with no hills and valleys will never be able to com- 
prehend the internal workings of such an institu- 
tion, unless it be unrolled like a scroll before him 
for inspection. 


_—_— 
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WHY SPECIAL SCHOOLS? 


FRANK HENRY SELDEN 
State Normal School, Valley City, Nerth Dakota 


It has ever been a difficult matter for one to see 
from another’s viewpoint. One of the difficulties 
at present confronting our schools is the seeming 
impossibility of many of those who have been long 
in school work understanding what is wanted by 
those who are actively asking for a practical, in- 
dustrial, or trade education. 

So accustomed have some of these people be- 
come to seeing each new subject placed in the 
curriculum, and in this manner its position de- 
termined, that they fail to realize that such a 
course with these industrial subjects is entirely un- 
workable. Someone says our boys should learn 
drawing that they may make and use drawing in 
their work. All right, says the school man, and a 
course in drawing is established as an elective or 
as a part of the regular course, and so far as the 
school is concerned the matter is settled. Some- 
one says our boys should learn to use their hands 
and handwork is forthwith a part of the course. 
Another suggests that the farmer’s boys should 
learn to do the mechanical work about the home 
and at once we see shops established as parts of 
our schools where boys can make repairs to ma- 
chinery, wagon ‘boxes, and chicken coops. In this 
‘manner our liberal-minded educators have kindly 
added almost everything desired to the work of 
the school; except that they have failed to con- 
sider whether the drawing taught made the boy 
proficient in either making or reading drawings, 
whether the handwork given developed the pupils’ 
power to do useful work with their hands and 
whether the boy who spent long hours in doing 
“practical repair work” got anything worth while 
in return for his efforts. 

A course may be established in history, litera- 
ture, or any other “academic” subject and, if it 
bears the correct name and passes the inspection 
of those who establish it, there is not likely to be 
any serious criticisms whatever may be its results ; 
but this is not so in teaching drawing, handwork, 
farm carpentry, or any other “practical” subject. 


It does not matter who planned the course, who 
taught it, or who have placed their “O. K.” upon 
it. The one and only test is, whether the course 
“makes good” in its relation to the actual activities 
it has presumed to teach. 

This appears to be a fact entirely overlooked by 
a large number of our, prominent educators. We 
see them continually pointing to what is listed in 
their course of study, and to the teachers and 
equipment provided, but not appearing to realize 
that somehow the work they claim to be doing is 
not being accomplished. So very persistent have 
these claims been made in the face of the fact that 
the work given the pupils - does not produce the 
desired result that many friends of both a “liberal” 
education and a “practical” education feel that the 
line of least resistance is to side-track the old line 
school men by establishing a new and more or less 
independent system of schools. 

The writer believes that this effort to establish 
independent, trade, or industrial schools would 
never have been serfously suggested had those in 
charge of our present system realized the fact that 
in teaching these practical subjects the only test 
worth while is the actual test of the pupil after 
leaving school. 

That some educators in prominent positions 
should plead for an undivided system of public 
schools is no doubt very commendable, yet it is 
also to be realized that in some cases, at least, 
these same people are doing more than the advo- 
cates of special schools to cause this division by 
their persistence in advocating and, in their own 
schools, compelling lines of work that cannot by 
any stretch of the imagination promise to yield the 
returns for which they are supposed to be given. 

The best possible argument for unity in our ed- 
ucational system is to demonstrate that all classes 
can be well served without special schools. [If 
those in authority cannot make this demonstra- 
tion, then there are but two ways open, either to 
place others in charge of our schools, or submit 
to special schools. 
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AGE AND PROGRESS IN NEW YORK 


Conditions are so radically different in New 
York, the problems presented by many of the 
large New York city schools are so unique that a 
detailed study of these problems is not always of 
much value to school administrators in other 
cities. But there must certainly be interest in 
such a study of age and progress in one of the 
typical schools as that made by Principal William 
E. Grady. 

The grading scheme with which Mr. Grady is 
concerned in his study, which is published in 
Psychological Clinic for January, is based on the 
homogeneity of the class group. He summarizes 
it briefly as follows:— 

Atypical children, after proper medical examina- 
tion, are segregated to form two ungraded classes. 

Immigrant children who cannot speak English 
form the two C or foreign elasses~ \ 

Over-age foreign children of the various grades, 
usually late entrants handicapped by an inadequate 
language equipment, are segregated to form the 
E classes, one in each year from the second 
through the sixth. 

Of the remaining normal children, the following 
classification is made: A unit class in each grade 
is made up of those who did exceptionally good 
work during the preceding term. These pupils 
remain in the class as long as they sustain them- 
selves. If they fail to maintain the high standard 
of proficiency set by the group, they are replaced 
by more capable pupils. 

A unit class in each grade is formed of the oldest 
pupils in the grade, the grouping being made on 
the basis of chronological age in the first four 
years and on the basis of physiological age in the 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth years. The group- 
ing of the adolescents in these upper grades is 
suggested by Dr. C. Ward Crampton, director 
of physical training, and: is made on the basis of 
such external signs as height, weight, hair, teeth, 
voice, 

The remaining group of normal average chil- 
dren form the remaining classes in a given grade. 

To illustrate, the seven classes forming the last 
half of the fifth year during this current term are 
as follows :— 

5B1—Adolescent class. 

5B2—Bright class doing more intensive and 
more extensive work than the average class, but 
not necessarily covering a grade’s work in two 
terms. The teachers’ experience with these 
classes tends to confirm Dr. Ayres’ conclusions 
“that our courses of study as at present constituted 
are fitted not for the slow child or to the average 
child, but to the unusually bright one” (“‘Laggards 
in Our Schools,” page 5). 

5B3-5 B6—Average classes. 

E5B—tTheoretically, a rapid advancement class 
devoting double time to sequential subjects of 
number and language, but practically made up of 
retarded over-age pupils preparing to qualify to 
receive work certificates issued by the board of 
health. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

From the extensive study of statistics on age 
and progress in his school, P. S. No. 64, he draws 
the following conclusions :-— 

(a) If foreign birth, late arrival in this country, 
late entrance into school, inadequate language 
equipment, etc., are factors producing retardation, 
and if it be granted that the group investigated 
represents an extreme instance rather than the 
average of such retarding factors, it is fair to con- 
clude that the school investigated is doing as well 
if not better than the average school in the twenty- 
nine cities investigated by Dr. Ayres, not only in 
preventing over-age but in accelerating over-age 
pupils so that they cover a maximum amount of 
work in minimum time; that there are almost 
twice as many pupils in each of the under-age and 
the over-age groups as there are in the normal 
group; that only eight per cent. of the pupils of 
normal age have made normal progress, a poor 
showing probably due to a course of study that is 
too difficult or too comprehensive for the normal 
pupils; that pupils of normal age and less than 
normal age have not made as good progress as 
those in the cities investigated by Dr. Ayres; that 
of the 39.5 per cent. over-age, 21.5 per cent. have 
made normal or better than normal progress ; that 
a smaller percentage of over-age pupils have lost 
time than has been the case in the average city 
schools investigated; that a greater per cent. of 
pupils under-age, normal, and over-age than in the 
average city schools have gained time; that over- 
age and retarded pupils are not necessarily the 
same individuals; that over-age pupils are not 
necessarily an additional expense to the educa- 
tional system, although their late entrance into the 
wage earning class may be an economic loss. 

(b) There is urgent need of the general adoption 
of definite age-grade limits to be used in making 
such investigations. As far as possible these age- 
grade limits should be based upon such age limits 
as are fixed by compulsory education laws, on 
“legal” limits set by City Superintendent William 
H. Maxwell and the “ideal” limits set by the 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 

(c) That the use of the age-progress sheet, be- 
fore and after promotions, gives the teacher and 
the supervisor specific information helpful in insur- 
ing the proper redistribution of classes and for 
critically examining the new classes, and on the 
basis of such investigation of the cases of extreme 
over-age or retardation making a redistribution of 
such pupils to classes for which they are fit. 

(d) That such annual or semi-annual analyses 
of conditiéns would probably be the basis of in- 
creased confidence in the effectiveness of our 
work. 

In concluding Mr. Grady quotes the words of 
his venerable chief, Superintendent Maxwell: “But 
economic perils and racial differences are the 
teachers’ opportunity. Here in this country are 
gathered the sons and daughters of all nations. 
Ours is the task, not merely of teaching them our 
language and respect for our laws, but of imbu- 
ing them with the spirit of self-direction, our 
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precious inheritance from the Puritans; the spirit 
of initiative, which comes to us from the pioneers 
who subdued a continent forylie usegoo8 Pig dkaet;- 
and the spirit of co-operdatidfi ‘which is drbolizee 
by and embodied in the everlasting union of sover- 
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eign states to promote the common weal. And 

as in my own city, I see the eagerness of foreigners 

uot lgatri, and! the Wirt iro of our teachers, 

{ Cannot bit think fat We® are overcoming our 
almost insurmountable difficulties.” 





TONING UP 


RURAL OHIO 


A, E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


Ohio has had much admirable school life and 
work, but has had much _ wretched rural 
school life. 
a multitude of districts. 


The closets have been disgraceful in 
There were, as. recently 











A district schoo! building within twenty miles of a very fine normal 
school building in Athens County. Observe combination closet. 


as 1906, many schools with no closet 
whatever. 
The work of regeneration was undertaken by 


the State University of Columbus. 


provision 





A district school in Guernsey County. Window shutters per- 
manent, [They ought to be chopped dewn. } 


The work was done chiefly by A. B. Graham, as 
well equipped an expert as there is in the country. 
He devotes the month of August to Teachers’ In- 
stitutes, going to twenty-five or thirty every sum- 
mer. In their season he goes to the Farmers’ 
Institutes, conventions, and associations. The 
rest of the year he visits rural schools. 

His first mission is to. secure consolidation. 


The one sure remedy for bad conditions is consol 
idation. Most of Ohio has roads that are passable 
at all seasons, so that it is feasible. No other 
state west of the Alleghanies has so many consoli- 





A two-room <ountry +choo!l building in Clark County. Games 


encouraged and participated in by the teachers. 


dated schools as has Qhio. 

Where. consolidation is not probable he insists 
upon good outbuildings. He will not tolerate 
the two-closet buildings, of which there were a 





A modern districtschoo! building, $1500, Lue: s County 


thousand when he began his work. He will not 
permit the continuance of closets without doors, 
of which there were hundreds. He will not allow 
the continued use of buildings covered with ob. 
scenity, inside or out. 

Already the entire rural school condition in the 
state has been toned up. 

Mr. Graham has been aided at every poimt by 
the state department of education, both under Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Zeller. 
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AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES —(XV.) 


Ww. W. ROBERTS 


TULANE, NEW ORLEANS 


New Orleans is a genial patroness of higher ed- 
ucation. Her plans embrace both races and both 
sexes. Some of her institutions are sustained 
by religious denominations in the interest of the 
colored people, such as Straight University, Le- 
land. University, New Orleans University. 
Southern University is for the same race, but is 
non-denominational. 

Tulane University is avowedly for the white 
race. In point of building equipment, wealth of 
endowment, and student patronage, Tulane is in 
the front rank among the universities of the 
Southland. 

The history of this seat of learning is highly 
interesting. It really goes back to 1834, when a 
medical college was established by private enter- 
prise, and which was the first medical college in 
the southwest section of the country. “La Belle 
Louisiane” had then been a state for but twenty- 
two years. Some of the most eminent medical 
men of the South rendered their services to the 
new college gratuitously. It subsequently be- 
came the medical department of Tulane. 

In 1845 the Constitutional Convention author- 
ized the establishment of the University of Louis- 
iana, with the four departments of medicine, law, 
natural science, and letters. Two years after- 
wards the doors of the new university were opened 
to students. Dr. Francis Hawks of North Caro- 
lina was its first president. The institution was 
little more than academic at the beginning, but in 
four years it reached the collegiate grade. 

Matters progressed gradually until war time, 
when the university was wholly closed for some 
years. But when the internecine strife was ended 
classés in law and medicine were resumed, but 
the academic department was not reopened until 
1878. 

Then came the first of the great benefactions 
cf Paul Tulane in 1882, which put the university 
on good footing financially, and ultimately affixed 
permanently to it its wealthy donor’s name. Paul 
Tulane was a New Jersey man by birth, but in 
mature years was an eminently successful mer- 
chant in New Orleans. Standing by the levee 
one day when one of the princely steamers was 
pulling out for its trip northwards, he noticed an 
exuberant group of student lads bound for Tran- 
sylvania University in Kentucky. Obsessed with 
the thought that the youth of Louisiana ought not 
to be obliged to seek an education outside their 
own state, he determined to make Tulane an at- 
tractive and serviceable institution. 

His first gift was of $363,000 in real estate, and 
subsequently he added $1,050,000 to his first 
benefaction, Among the stipulations attending 
his gift were these: (1) That the university was 
to be. for the higher education of the “white 
young persons” of New Orleans; (2) that it was 
to foster “such a course of intellectual develop- 
ment as shall be useful and of solid worth, and 
not merely ornamental or. superficial’; and 
(3)) that it should never antagonize the Holy 
Scriptures, but “be in harmony with the great 
fundamental principles of Christian truth con- 
tained in them.” Yet all such teaching was to be 


“unfettered by sectarianism.” A board of “Ad- 
ministrators of the Tulane Education Fund” was 
appointed to-have joint charge of the gifts with the 
university trustees. In honor of the beneficent 
donor the name was changed to the “Tulane 
University of Louisiana,” a title which it has borne 
to the present day. 

Such a bequest as that of Mr. Tulane frequently 
proves inspirational. And so it proved in this 
case. Mrs. Josephine L. Newcomb founded a 
Memorial College for the higher education of 
“white girls and young women,” costing $100,000, 
and afterwards made the university her residuary 
legatee, by which it acquired $2,700,000. And Tu- 
lane has had many other friends. In 1891 Mrs. 
Ida A. Richardson gave a magnificent new and 
modern building, with all necessary appliances, 
for the medical department. Mrs. Caroline Til- 
ton gave a splendid library building. Alexander 
C. Hutchinson gave $800,000 for the laboratory 
and clinical facilities of the medical department. 
The United Fruit Company donated $25,000 to 
further studies in tropical medicine. An anony- 
mous donor gave money for the investigation of 
leprosy. And then numbers of others gave 
larger or smaller sums for scholarships, medals, 
etc. Altogether Tulane seems well endowed. 

At present the university has nine departments : 
Arts and Sciences, Technology, Teachers, Young 
Women, Law, Medicine, Pharmacy, Dentistry, 
and Graduate work. There is in addition an ex- 
cellent summer school. In all these departments 
there were found in the session of 1911-1912 no 
less than 2,536 students. The graduates in the 
class of 1911 totalled 233, of whom 90 were of the 
medical department. At this commencement 
the degree of LL. D. was conferred on Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant, then on his peace 
mission to the United States. That Louisiana 
has many French among her parishes is indicated 
by several names of the graduates, such as Rene 
LaSalle, Carmelite oo Prosper Beranger, 
Stanley Plaisance, Valmond Gautreau, Emile 
celValle, Clay Thibodaux, etc. 

Tulane is finely equipped with halls and dormi- 
tories. Many of these are on the spacious St. 
Charles avenue, opposite Audubon Park, in the 
handsomest of the residential districts of the city. 
The campus about these contains eighteen acres. 
Gibson Hall of the law department is the largest 
and most imposing of the structures on this cam- 
pus. There is yet another campus of one hundred 
acres in another section of the city which is as at- 
tractive as .it is spacious. 

There is a large athletic field with a stadium 
and grandstand, the gift largely of the Progres- 
sive Union of New Orleans. The administrators 
have recently set aside upwards of $20,000 to per- 
fect the athletic requirements and to erect a fine 
gymnasium. 

The administrating and instructing body num- 
bers 333. For several years the president has 
been Edwin Boone Craighead, a gentleman of ex- 
cellent administrative ability. Recently he laid 
aside the burdens of office, after several years of 
able service. Up to the present writing we are 
not aware that his successor has been appointed, 
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ARM MOVEMENT PENMANSHIP IN THE LOWER 
GRADES 


BRENELLE HUNT 
State Normal School, Bridgewater 


Has anyone ever discovered why the educa- 
tional profession is so gullible—so easily filled 
with enthusiasm today for a theory which we are 
equally anxious to forget tomorrow? We try to 
do the impossible this year and fail. Next year 
finds us tackling the same absurd proposition, and 
the result is what it cannot help being! 

There is probably no subject in which the 
premises are so obvious or the experience of 
teachers so uniform as penmanship. Yet we try 
to do year after year what the experience of hun- 
dreds of teachers proves impossible when we try 
to get arm movement penmanship in the lower and 
middle grades. 

To illustrate how rapidly we can execute the 
“about face’—it was only a few years 
ago (1905) that one of our leading magazines 
printed an extensive investigation of the vertical 
and slant writing systems and -concluded as_fol- 
lows :— 

“The vertical is the natural system of writing. 

‘In tests made the vertical has greater speed.”’ 

In 1913 we have almost forgotten that there ever 
was such a thing as vertical writing. The facts 
were not so! 

Today our best supervisors are teaching an arm 
movement and medial slant with simplified capi- 
tals, but in the majority of cases are obsessed 
with an idea which comes from being specialists. 
An educator studies the problem of child develop- 
ment and aims to teach children ; a specialist makes 
everything subservient to excellence of results in 
his particular field. 

The child from seven to ten, with his unevenly 
developing nervous system and his lack of muscu- 
lar co-ordination, is drilled in the doing of move- 
ment exercises which the adolescent and adult find 
hard to master. On visiting a well known busi- 
ness college one day, I picked up the “home work’”’ 
of a twenty-year-old student. It consisted of 
nineteen closely written pages—this in addition to 
the usual hour’s practice in school under the eye 
of the teacher. Weeks and months of this kind of 
work are needed to make the adult proficient, and 
we are asked to produce results in three. or four 
quarter-hour periods per week with little children. 

The fact that arm movement penmanship is so 
difficult to acquire has been taken as an argument 
for beginning it lower in the grades in order to give 
the necessary practice. If the child were a small 
sized adult, something might be accomplished ; but 
physiologically he is a very different creature. 

Any child allowed the use of pencils, crayon, 
and paper, and allowed to do as he: likes, will use 
them at every opportunity, often for hours at a 
time. He writes with the hand resting easily on 
the side and moves the fingers with ease and with 
little or no fatigue. Now suppose we make the 
eight-year-old child write on ordinary paper with 
the arm movement, and analyze the process from 
the standpoint of anatomy. 

The muscles involved in the forward push of the 
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forearm on the desk are the long triceps at the 
back of the arm and to some extent the deltoid or 
shoulder muscle. Pulling the arm back involves 
the biceps and the upper end of the pectoralis— 
all large muscles intended to perform large arm 
movements. To attempt to use these muscles in 
the production of letters one half an inch high ‘is 
putting immature unco-ordinated muscles to an 
abnormal use. . It is. butting against nature, which 
is always an ineffectual procedure. 

In the process of child development sensory edu- 
cation comes first. Train the child to see the form 
of letters, then let him use the muscles that nature 
intended he should and produce these forms. The 
muscles producing finger movements are muscles 
keyed to small movements, not large ones, and if 
child study means anything, it ought to’ imply 
ability to see obvious things. The scientific 
investigators who urge training the groups « of 
large muscles first also advocate no. formal.pen- 
manship at all during the first years of school, so 
that cannot be used as an argument for atm moye- 
ment in lower grades, 

In the upper grades, where the length of arm 
and size of muscle are approaching the adult con- 
dition, when there is an increase in motor efficiency 
and co-ordination of movement, let our. super- 
visors of penmanship’ do intensive work. The 
hours saved by omitting the weary struggle for 
arm movement in the lower grades can be wsed 
here to advantage, and a rational, economic sys- 
tem of penmanship be administered more in. line 
with the natural development of the child. 
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WHO IS EDUCATED? 


Not long ago a discussion arose in one of the Eng- 
lish classes in a high school in Maine as to what con- 
stituted an educated person. The discussion was the 
result of a study of Ruskin’s “Sesame and Lilies.” The 
ideas on the subject proved to be interesting and the 
class passed in papers the next day containing the re- 
quirements which they would impose. 

The papers were the result of their own thought and 
were rather interesting. 1 am sending you the two 
which seemed to deserve the first places, hoping that 
you may be interested. 





I. 
To know his own language. 
To know mathematics. 
History. 
To know how to command circumstances. 
To be neat in personal appearance, and his sur- 
roundings, so far as he has command over them. 
6. To be able to look ahead and plan. 
7. To know one thing and know it well, but not to 
have to depend on it all the time. 
8. To be able to control himself and his disposition. 
9. Experienced in things of the world. 
Il. 
A person is educated who can fully understand and 
use his own language. 
Adapt himself to his surroundings. 
Take advantage of every circumstance. 
Depend upon himself. 
Who has a full idea of his country’s history. 
A full idea of arithmetic. 
Some knowledge of physics and chemistry with re- 
gard to our daily life. 
Cc. W. B. 
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LET NO INNOCENT MAN ESCAPE 


We have come upon degenerate times, when to 
lie about somebody, everybody, is the highest vir- 
tue in the eyes of him who lies publicly with the 
pen and loudly with the voice. 

We are all guilty, not of lying directly, but of 
putting a premium on lying. 

We are very happy when the Standard oil people, 
the beef trust, the bankers, the Harvester com- 
pany, the railroads, and other people are pursued 
mercilessly. We like it.. They are “getting what 
is coming to them.” 

This sort of thing cannot go on without our 
getting it in good time and then other people are 
delighted. Of course there are innumerable ex- 
amples of papers and writers who in a micellaneous 
and general way deal out falsehoods about the 
public schools by ,.the wholesale, mostly cold 
storage yarns that have done service in the good 








old times. 

But this does not satisfy the hungering crowd. 
Fortunately the public schools have such a hold of 
the American people that these broadsides of 
notorious falsehoods react upon. the vilifiers, so 
that assaults must be more specific. 

In Boise, Idaho, in December, a Congrega- 
tional clergyman and college professor of other 
days,,an)eminently good and very able man, was 
lecturing of a Sunday afternoon under the auspices 
of the Y. M. C. A. He is not, in any conceivable 
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thetpusblie schools, but he is 
waging a relentless warfare on the use of tobacco, 
especially by students. 


sense, inimical to 


He lectures primarily on the social vices, and 
he believes that smoking by students . tends to 
social drinking and thence to social impurity. 

He was speaking to a company of men and was 
using plain language and was telling how sporty 
high school boys are. 

Some one in the audience sent up to the plat- 
form’a slip of paper with specific statements about 
the boys in the Boise high school, a statement so 
preposterous that »had he «given it a moment’s 
thought’ he would have torn it up. 

But it was artistically worked out as to details 
and he read it to the audience and gave it to the 
press and it was. telegraphed all over the United 
States and Canada. . 

The next day it was easily demonstrated that 
truth in it, and he 
acknowledged his mistake publicly. Of course 


there Was not a scintilla_ of 


no one has been able to locate the rascal who had 

it passed up. So far as is known no newspaper out 

of Boise has ever published the apology or. cor- 
rected the outrageous statement which was so 
freely telegraphed to the ends of the earth. 

Boise high school boys will be held up, as a 
horrible. example, the country over, and without 
any conceivable foundation for the text that they 
will be made to furnish. 

On Sunday; January 5, 1913, a pastor of the city 
of Detroit in his own pulpit said that at New 
Year's. eve , festivities teachers of the public 
schools. were lying about in all degrees of drunken- 
ness, “‘teachers in our public schools into whose 
hands ‘we place the first fresh years of our chil- 
dren.” This, too, was published’ far and near. 

Of course there was not the slightest founda- 
tion for it. Not ene public school teacher was 
drunk, or near drunk, or caronsing as a result of 
drink,,or anything from which such a story could 
be started. ; 

He was merely told it was so, but would not 
tell who told him, 

Fortunately the. superintendent of schools, the 
board of education, and the press promptly made 
the man “deposit himself in the deep cavity he 
had dug for himself,” and more fortunately he has 
to stay for a while in the city and bear the dis- 
grace he has brought upon himself, 

0 © 0-0 @-e- 
SUPERINTENDENT MAXWELL’S ATTITUDE 
In a prepared statement/which was issued in the 

form of a circular letter to school principals, Su- 

perintendent William H. Maxwell of New York 
city says:— 

“I ask the press and the public to suspend judg- 
ment on the report made by Professor Elliott on 
‘The System of General Supervision’ in the public 
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schools and on Professor McMurry’s report on 
‘The Quality of Classroom Instruction, ‘the 
Course of Study and the Supervision of Princi- 
pals,’ and upon the reports yet to be submitted 
by other members)of Professor. Hanus’s com- 
mittee, which has been investigating the public 
schools, 

“T ask the members of the supervising and teach- 
ing force also to suspend their judgment. 

“I ask that the allegations, arguments, and 
conclusions in these reports be not accepted as 
final until they have been subjected to a_ rigid 
scrutiny by those who know our schools best— 
the teachers, principals, and superintendents, 

“Even a cursory glance at the reports so far 
published reveals the fact that they are the result 
of much painstaking investigation, but that they 
contain theories of education and of educational 
administration some ,of which have obtained 
partial aceptance, many of which are new and un- 
tried, and all of which should be subjected to 
critical examination and tested by experiment be- 
fore being approved or rejected. 

“Last September I stated to the assembled prin- 
cipals and superintendents my own attitude toward 
these reports: That they should be minutely 
studied in the light of educational philosophy and 
experience; that where they uncover real weak- 
nesses, these weak places should be strengthened ; 
that where they disclose defects, these defects 
should be removed; and where they make useful 
and feasible suggestions, those suggestions should 
be followed. I trust you will all agree with me 
that this is the right attitude to adopt. 

“As the first thing to do is to study the reports, 
I beg leave to invite each principal, in conjunction 
with his heads of departments and his teachers, to 
make a special study of the reports presented by 
Professors Elliott and McMurry, and of the 
other reports as they come out, and to send to 
me statements of their conclusions, together with 
accounts of all special investigations they find it 
necessary to make. To carry out this suggestion 
I have asked John Purroy Mitchel, president of 
the board of aldermen, to forward copies of these 
reports to each principal. 

“To study and summarize the reports from 
schools I shall need the assistance of several 
special committees of principals. In order that 
these committees may fairly represent the views 
of the principals of the city Task you to select 
sixty principals from whom I may organize the 
committees. Will you please select these princi- 
pals as follows: Manhattan, 20; Brooklyn, 20; The 
Bronx, 8; Queens, 8; Richmond, 4. 
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MOTHERS’ COMPENSATION ACT 

Colorado has a law for the better protection of 
mothers and dependent children of the state 
through the following plan:— 

In all worthy and proper cases of needy mothers 
of dependent children, it empowers the court to 
pay the mother to stay at home and take care of 
the children, instead of, as at present, sending the 
children to a state institution where in many.cases 
it costs more to take care of them than it would 
to pay the mother to stay at home and take care 
of them herself. It compels the state in proper 
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cases to compensate rether than punish the 
mothers of children, as at present, because of their 
poverty or misfortune. 

It enables the courts to help mothers tide over 
temporary difficulties by committing children in 
proper cases to the temporary care of the depen- 
dent home instead of, as at present, to the per- 
manent care of the home, when they may be 
adopted out among strangers without the mother 
being able to ever reclaim them. 

It provides for boarding children in family 
homes rather than to keep them in institutions. 
It contains proper safeguards for the visitation 
and protection of such children, giving them the 
advantages of family rather than institutional life. 
It is m line with progressive, up-to-date ideas on 
this subject and the best work being done in the 
progressive states. 

It provides that the large counties’ and cities 
shall provide workhouses for the detention of 
fathers, who because of drunkenness, idleness, or 
indifference wilfully refuse to support their wives 
or children. The state is compelled to keep such 
men at work and any sums received by the county 
or state for their labor are contributed to the fund 
for the compensation of mothers of dependent 
children. 5 

It provides that this help for mothers shall not 
be considered as a charity or a pension, but as 
their right, as the bearers of children, and in re- 
turn for their services to the state. It is not 
charity. It is justice, in the interest of public 
morals and for the prevention of poverty and 
crime, 

It recognizes the religion of children by pro- 
viding that family homes to which they are com- 
mitted shall, as far as-possible, conform to the 
religion of the parents,,of the child. 
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NEW VIEW OF CHILD LABOR 

Vice-President L, F. Bower, Allis-Chalmers 
Company, one of the great industrial plants of the 
West, says: “To my mind vocational training is a 
sort of child labor.” We may as well face the 
fact that vocational training will have to run a lot 
of gauntlets before it becomes accepted as a part 
of the public school system, and not the least of 
its. critics are to be from the manufacturers them- 
selves, despite the fact that from among them were 
the earliest champions of vocational training. The 
philanthropists are always liable to protest on the 
“Child Labor” plea. There is so much that is 
wholesome in the plan that it is likely to win in the 
end, but the triumph is not yet nor soon. 

a ns 
THB PEIXOTTO TOUR 

Major Sidney Peixotto of San Francisco is 
the Lindsey or Gunckel of the Pacific coast, 
different, of course, as different as are the judge 
and the commodore, but none the less interesting 
for all that: His Boys’ Home is not as expen- 
sive as is Mr. Gunckel’s, but it is more extensive. 
There is nothing more fascinating in Boyville 
than Peixotto’s outfit. But the most interest- 
ing feature of it is the not-at-home phase of it. 
A few years ago the major selected fifty boys of 
San Francisco,—Columbian Park Club he calls it, 
—and took them to Australia, giving entertain- 
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ments on ship board and all over Australia which 
netted enough to pay their way. It was rather 
a hazardous undertaking, with some days of short 
funds, but any way it was a great success. 

The most notable phase of it was that it inspired 
the boy-genius of Australia to select a lot of boys 
and go around the world, paying their way. We 
saw the boys and their leader in San Francisco 
in December, 1911. They were quartered in 
Peixotto’s Boys’ Home. We told the story in 
the Journal of Education about a year ago. 

Now Major Peixotto plans to take fifty Cali- 
fornia boys on such a tour around the world, also 
taking two each from five other cities, making a 
party of sixty. He is not to trust wholly to their 
entertainment, as each boy must be provided with 
a comfortable sum of money to provide for 
emergencies. Chicago is to furnish two boys and 
provide comfortably for them. 

oetee 
AN EXPLANATION 

Some years ago: when, as | believe, thoroughly 
vicious forces were interested in the forced intro- 
duction of trades into the public schools we most 
emphatically remonstrated in a signed editorial in 
a Boston Sunday paper. Since then. the situ- 
ation and the setting have changed entirely. 
The spirit of the work, the attractiveness to boys 
and girls, and adaptation to their tastes and needs, 
have been greatly modified, meeting well nigh 
universal approval. 

Under these conditions we were quite astonished 
recently to find our article of some years ago re- 
printed by a suburban paper without date. We 
should write the same article today if conditions 
were as they were then, but with conditions as they 
are now we could not now write it. 
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BOOK AGRICULTURE 

Michigan has, this. year, made the teaching of 
agriculture in rural schools compulsory. The pur- 
pose is to enlist teachers and pupils in rural inter- 
ests, especially through home-school gardening 
and agricultural contests both in the raising of 
crops and in judging farm products in quantity 
and quality. One man who is deeply interested 
in this new endeavor to awaken the interests of 
children sent a circular to several teachers in his 
county asking, among other things, how they 
liked teaching agriculture. To this, one honest 
soul replied: “I like teaching book agriculture 
best.” It is so much easier to teach anything 
when it is words, words, words. 
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EXPERT PERSONAL ATTENTION 


Denver is probably the best demonstration of 
the superb results attainable through intensive 
expert work with those who would ordinarily 
leave school. 

Here every application for a working permit 
means a thorough investigation of family circum- 
stances, family visiting by the officer, and often 
leads to constructive relief work for the whole 
family. By this method 300 children who were 
over fourteen were kept in school last year and 
a decided decrease is noticeable in the number of 
children in sixth and seventh grades who apply 
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for permits. The whole department under a 
woman and former school board member, Mrs. 
Margaret S. True, is doing unusual work because 
of the care and interest in each case. 
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A DOUBTFUL SUCCESS 


Middletown, Connecticut, has had as mayor a 
professor of political economy of the Wesleyan 
University, but he appears to be out of both jobs 
and under circumstances not altogether  satis- 
factory to the ex-mayor-ex-professor. The news- 
paper accounts of his success (?) in applying his 
theories of political economy are not of a nature 
calculated to impress one with their entire sin- 
cerity and caution, but we feel justified in saying 
that from one reason or another he seems to have 
demonstrated that it is not wholly wise for a col- 
lege professor in political economy to demonstrate 
his theories in official life. 
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Wisconsin has the greatest educationally politi- 
cal campaign in its history. William Kittle, 
long time secretary of the State Board of Normal 
School Regents, is candidate against State Super- 
intendent C. P. Cary, who has bid for opposition 
by the aggressiveness of his campaign against 
various conditions in the state. Ina special spring 
election such as they have in Wisconsin with the 
candidates running without nominations, it is im- 
possible for any intelligent guess as to what the 
result will be. Everything will depend upon 
whether or not the voters take any personal inter- 
est in the various controversies which have been 
going on in the press. 


State Superintendent L. L. Wright of Michigan 
won his renomination in the primaries with ease. 
This is the more interesting because of the Repub- 
lican political turmoil in the state, greater turmoil, 
probably, than in any other state. Election ap- 
pears certain. This will make his third term, and 
as he isthe first state superintendent since the 
office has been dignified with a repectable salary 
and adequate assistance this renomination signi- 
fies much, 


In the boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens, 
New York city, this year 4,565 girls in eighth 
grades made their own dresses, Many of the 
very charming dresses cost—in material—not 
more than seventy-five cents, a dollar or a little 
more. 


The Boston board of education had planned 
to add a week to the school year in September, 
and another in June, but the plan was so unpopu- 
lar with the patrons of every section of the city 
that it has been abandoned. 


State-aided industrial schools are now main- 
tained in nineteen Massachusetts communities. 


American Institute of Instruction, July 1 to 4, 
Bethlehem, N. H. 


National Education Association, July 7-11, Salt 
Lake City. 


What is an expert? 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A FIREMEN’S STRIKE AVERTED. 

At the last moment, when a general strike of the 
firemen on 54 eastern railroads seemed inevit- 
able, that calamity was averted by the agreement 
of the railroad managers to submit the whole mat- 
ter to arbitration under the Erdman Act. The rail- 
roads had already expressed a willingness to raise 
wages, though not to the extent demanded by the 
firemen, and they were from the first prepared to 
arbitrate under a similar board to that which ad- 
justed the recent differences regarding the pay of 
locomotive engineers. But they resisted .the de- 
mand for arbitration under the Erdman Act, on the 
ground that that act does not sufficiently protect 
the interests of the public, and thatit imposes too 
heavy a responsibility upon the third member of 
the arbitration board, who has to try to bring to- 
gether the other two interested arbiters or to de- 
cide between them. 


THE PUBLIC WELFARE. 

The party whose interests are most’ keenly 
affected by disputes of this sort is precisely the one 
to whose interests least attention is paid,—namely, 
the public at large. It is becoming every year a 
more serious question whether there should not be 
new and effective legislation to prevent a block- 
ade of public utilities through labor disputes. It 
would have been a grievous thing if business and 
transportation throughout the eastern states had 
been held up for weeks because the railroads and 
their employees could not agree upon a scale of 
wages or upon conditions of arbitration, yet that is 
the condition of things from which we have barely 
escaped. A third class of railroad employees— 
the conductors and trainmen—have now presented 
their claims ; and it is not strange that the railroad 
managers think it a hardship that they are obliged 
to meet these recurring demands, all of which in- 
volve a large increase in operating expenses, while 
every attempt on their part to raise passenger and 
freight charges to correspond is vehemently op- 
posed. 

MADERO BETRAYED. 

After ten days of sanguinary fighting in Mexico 
City the crisis was suddenly ended by what was 
practically a second mutiny. General Blanquet, 
one of Madero’s own commanders, ordered 
Madero’s arrest, and General Huerta, who had led 
Madero’s forces, was proclaimed provisional 
president. This summary action was taken by an 
understanding with Diaz, who headed the revolu- 
tion against Madero, and General Huerta pledged 
himself to turn over the presidency to whomever 
Congress may designate. The fickle population 
of the city greeted the arrest of Madero and the 
still loyal members of his cabinet with delirious 
joy, inspired largely doubtless by the fact that it 
brought an end to the senseless carnage within the 
city. 

MEXICAN SAVAGERY. 

As if the betrayal and imprisonment of Madero 
and his cabinet were not enough, the leaders in the 
new mutiny proceeded with crimes so dastardly as 


to prove that Mexicans are as yet only a half- 
civilized people. The brother of Madero was shot 
down by his guards, without trial, and under orders 
from the new government. Then, a couple of 
days later, and immediately after an appeal from 
the United States for leniency to the deposed presi- 
dent, the ex-president and Jose Pino Suarez, the 
deposed vice-president, were murdered in the 
street while they were being taken under guard 
from the palace to the penitentiary. The govern- 
ment pretends that they were killed in the course 
of an attempt to rescue them, but no one believes 
this and there is no evidence to support it except 
the statement put out by the government. It was 
a cowardly and brutal crime and it will be long 
before Mexico recovers from the reproach of st. 


A GIANT PENSION BILL. 

The expiring Congress has distinguished itself 
by passing the largest pension bill on record,— 
and this forty-eight years after the close of the 
Civil War. The bill carries an appropriation of 
more than $180,000,000, and it went through the 
house by a vote of 219 to 40. A paragraph pro- 
viding that no pension should hereafter be paid to 
a non-resident not a citizen of the United States 
except for actual disabilities incurred in the ser- 
vice was stricken out; and an attempt to so amend 
the bill as to bar from the pension rolls veterans 
having incomes exceeding $1,000 a year, and not 
entitled to pensions because of wounds or disabili- 
ties incurred in the service failed. Thirty-six 
years ago, the pension appropriation was only 
about $35,000,000, and at that time General Gar- 
field spoke of this as prohably the high water mark 
of pension expenditure. But this year’s appro- 
priation is more than five times as large, and no 
one would predict that the limit is yet reached. 

TRUST MAGNATES TO JAIL. 

That the criminal sections of the Sherman anti- 
trust law have teeth has been demonstrated by the 
result of the presecutions of the Bathtub Trust 
and the National Cash Register Company. In the 
first of these, eleven corporations and eleven in- 
dividual defendants were found guilty, and fines 
ranging from $1 to $10,000 were imposed. In the 
other case, twenty-nine officials or former officials 
of the company were convicted. One was sen- 
tenced to three months in jail, three to nine 
months, and twenty-five, including the president, 
were sentenced to one year. The judge who im- 
posed these sentences accompanied them with a 
scathing denunciation of the methods pursued by 
the defendants. This is the second case in which 
prison sentences have been imposed. The first 
case was that of the Turpentine Trust, in which 
three men were sentenced to three months each. 
The appeal of these men is now pending in the 
Supreme Court. United States District Attorney 
Wise does not hesitate to predict that, in ten years, 
if Congress lets the Sherman law alone, men will 
be sent to prison for violating it as regularly 
any other offence. 


[Continued on page 350.) 
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A PHILADELPHIA LETTER 

Dear Dr. Winship: As Philadelphia is not New York 
in its business or social aspect, neither is/it the same 
in school matters. It is distinctive, with its own aims 
and purposes, and with its unsettled problems in school 
matters as in other lines. 

There is no cannonading going on about the head of 
Superintendent Brumbaugh as just now menaces Dr. 
Maxwell. It may, I think, be truthfully said that each 
in his own sphere is quite competent to fight his own 
battles, panoplied as he would assuredly feel in a 
supreme consciousness that however he might fall short 
in the execution of his plans, there was no defect either 
in his plan or purpose, and no doubt of their ultimate 
triumph. 

New York has worked out of its former condition 
of unsanitary, unsatisfactory, and ill-adapted buildings 
so marvelously well, and the spirit that in general 
dominates its supervisory force is so harmonious, 
capable, and determined, that there would seem to be 
hope for the future, and that the best of the recom- 
mendations proposed by outside investigators are likely 
to be adopted after they are properly digested and 
decided to be real improvements. Dr. Brumbaugh, 
salary has just been raised to a point which 
carries him among the best paid superintendents of 
the country, is a student of pedagogical problems, and 
has the added reputation of being an orator of great 
attractiveness. The committee on the new Y. M. C. A. 
building of Atlantic City has put him on as a speaker 
at the dedication of their building, confident that none 
other will surpass him in interest or eloquence. 

The school buildings of Philadelphia seem to have an 
undue proportion of poor ones, and are especially lack- 
ing in a spacious environment. The rules that govern 
the teachers seem arbitrary to anyone who has breathed 
the free air of Massachusetts, where the schools are 
managed on fewer academic theories than in any other 
state. 

Still, there is a movement to increase teachers’ 
salaries, which is always a sign of enlightenment. Some 
of the newer buildings are’ in every particular up-to- 
date, and from point to point there is no difficulty in 
recognizing a steady upward trend in the development 
of a high grade of instruction. There need be no 
reflection on those principals who all these past years 
have borne the burden and heat of the day, when there 
seemed little probability of emerging from most un- 
toward conditions. 

There has been coming to the front in increasing 
numbers, say for the last ten years, a body of young 
principals of both sexes, but predominantly among the 
men, who have given an uplift to the schools of 
Philadelphia as marked as it is gratifying. Those more 
familiar with conditions might state the facts with more 
proportional accuracy, but one must shut his eyes not 
to accept what is surely passing before him. 

Unquestionably Superintendent Brumbaugh’s hand is 
on the educational pulse of the city, and a large measure 
of the impetus must be accredited to him. 

It must be said that Philadelphia does not at least 
seem to possess that solidarity of plan and purpose that 
characterizes New York. That is, there are more 
marked gaps in the quality of the schools of the former 
than in the latter. Time will probably remedy this, and 
make the inferior schools catch step with the superior 
ones. Again deprecating the idea of making any dis- 
crimination, if the Partonins school, Woodlawn and 
Sprague streets, of which Mr. Thomas Parris is prin- 
cipal, is typical of the prospective outreach to which 
Philadelphia is aspiring, then it will set a pace to be 
surpassed by but few grammar schools in the cauntry. 
Here is a school of about 1,600 pupils, with spacious 
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grounds so as to permit of fine school gardens carried 
on in the highest style of that practical adjunct to 
schapts.y The handsome pergola makes room and pro- 
vision for spécial outdoor classes. A cooking depart- 
ment, gymnasium, industrial provision of a high order 
and of great variety help to complete the equipment 
of this model grammar school. 

Mr. Parris belongs to the younger generation and 
the newer order of principals. His plans and the scope 
of his work find expression from time to time in the 
columns of the Journal, and his work, as typical of a 
steadily increasing number of progressive principals, is 
worthy of the highest commendation. 

Philadelphia is giving every indication of its purpose 
to broaden and strengthen its course of instruction, and 
bids fair to become more and more an object of study 
for the whole country. 

W. F. x: 


COMPOSITE GRADE-CREED 


Editor of the Journal of Education: You printed “The 
Creed of a High School ‘Pupil” not long ago. I tried it 
in an eighth grade. 

Upon going over the pupils’ papers it occurted to me 
to try to whip into some sort of unity a composite of 
the substance “of the substance of things hoped for.” 
With the exception of “patient,” three “ands,” and a 
“finally” added, the following is made up of exact, lit- 
eral, “unedited copy.” The initials in brackets stand for 
pupils’ names. 

Seventeen pupils are quoted directly, thirty-eight indi- 
rectly. 

Frederick S. Camp. 


A COMPOSITE GRADE-CREED. 


I believe in being agreeable and cheerful [W. F.J— 
in taking a joke the way it is meant [M. F.]; in serving 
with a true will—not as if bound, unwilling [W. Z.]— 
for ’tis working with heart and soul that makes our duty 
pleasure. [E. N.] 

I believe in doing good work, I believe I can do good 
work [C. H.]; in not only trying to make it my best, but 
in making it my best. [A. M.] 

I believe in being patient and polite [W. F.]—patient, 
in keeping at anything until it is finished [D. F.]; po- 
lite, for life is not so short but that there is always time 
enough for courtesy. [E. N.] 

I believe in having a good time at the right time [A. 
Mulreed]; in taking part in athletics [S. J.], accepting 
praise humbly [D. P.], taking defeat without bitter- 
ness. [S. J. and C. L.] 

I believe in my fellowmen [O. K.], judging them not 
by appearance, but by their words and their actions. 
[M. G.] I believe in good companions [M. S.], helping 
and encouraging those who are backward in their 
studies. [A. Mulreed.] 

I believe in honesty [several], in being perfectly nat- 
ural [M. J.], in sticking to my own opinion if I believe 
I am right, for I believe a moral coward is worse than 
a liar. [O. K.] 

I believe in taking pleasure in another’s joy, in shar- 
ing mine [D. P.], in trusting and in forgiving [K. B.]; 
and I believe in trying to do something every day to 
make some other life brighter and happier. [E. Q.] 

And finally, I believe in my school city [several], in 
my state, in my country [E. F.], and in keeping in touch 
with God. [K. B.] 


~~ 0+ @ 0-0 @ 0 
In Wisconsin, as in Idaho, they are packing 


potatoes in tissue paper and selling them for a 
fancy price. 
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‘CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 


RECENT DOINGS ON BEHALF OF THE SCHOOLS 


As a means of helping the girls to finer ideals of life, 
it has been proposed that a dean of women, who shall 
serve as an example to the girls, be appointed by the 
board of education. Mrs. Ella Flagg Young brought up 
the question before a meeting of the district superin- 
tendents. They agreed that a dean of women as an ex- 
ample for girl students would be of distinct assistance 
in the development of the manners and actions of the 
girls. Mrs. Young pointed out that the boys usually 
had a man principal to whom they could look as a fit- 
ting example in conduct. The girls have no one but 
their teacher. The dean of women also would act in an 
advisory capacity and would have general charge of the 
conduct of the girls. Her duties would not conflict 
with those of the principal. Further action upon this 
matter will be awaited with interest. 

—_o——- 

Since the first of February, the classes for deaf stu- 
dents, which were formerly scattered through eleven 
schools, have been concentrated and held at four schools 
only. It is also planned to have a separate school for 
epileptics. The school management committee of the 
board of education not long ago voted to exclude an epi- 
leptic girl from the public schools. This is the seventy- 
fourth case in which epileptic pupils have been excluded 
from the schools since January, 1911. During the dis- 
cussion of the case, a member urged immediate action 
on the resolution planning a public school for epi- 
leptics in Chicago. The resolution was passed. It was 
pointed out that “there are between 600 and 800 epi- 
leptics of school age in Chicago. If they could be 
reached in the early grades they could be cured and re- 
turned to the regular schools. There is only one mu- 
nicipal public school for epileptics in the world, and that 
is in Manchester, England.” The school for epileptics 
would be a boarding school, managed along the. lines of 
the parental school. It was also planned to make pro- 
vision so that children who formerly have trudged to 
school on crutches, or who at best have been trans- 
ported in horse buses, may be able to ride in an auto- 
mobile. The school management committee voted to 


-" 


buy a motor bus to add to the equipment for carrying 
crippled children to the schools. Many of them live 


outside the present circuits. 
—o-———_ 


William M. Roberts has been appointed district su- 
perintendent of vocational training and guidance, and 
of the evening schools. The position is a new one and 
will control a larger field of vocational work in the 
public schools. Mr. Roberts has been assistant super- 
intendent of schools to Mrs. Young. No one as yet has 
been chosen to take his place. He will begin his new 
duties as soon as the board adopts the budget and 
Mrs. Young selects her new assistant. The budget re- 
ferred to—that of the present year—cails for a fund of 
$11,073,886. Mrs. Young recently asked for this amount 
at a meeting of the board, sitting as a finance commit- 


tee of the whole. 
—_—oO—— 


A request from the election commissioners for the 
use of schools in certain localities as polling places 
on election days has been granted, subject, however, to 
the will of the principals, who can revoke the permission 
if they think it would interfere with the work of the 
school. 


——Q——— 

A new state education bill, supposed to represent 
the views of men_of business, agriculture, labor, indus- 
try, and professional education interests was recently 
submitted. when the general committee appointed 
through the Illinois Bankers Association met in Chi- 
cago. The aim was to take the best from the Cooley 
and Blair and City Club bills, already drafted, add de- 
sirable features, original or adapted, from still other 
sources, and prepare a bill looking toward adequate 
public education that shall be both academic and voca- 


tional. The committee consists of President E. J. James 
of the University of Illinois, chairman; F. G. Blair, 
state superintendent of public instruction; Edwin G. 


Cooley; O. J. Kern, county superintendent of schools, 
Rockford, Illinois; Frank I. Mann, Illinois Farmers’ 
Institute; Professor F. M. Leavitt, chairman of State 
Teachers’ Association committee; -E. R. Wright, presi- 
dent Illinois State Federation of Labor; George M. 
Reynolds, and Julius Rosenwald. 

Elsie May Smith. 
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NOON HOUR AT THE RURAL SCHOOL 
The noon hour is a moral menace to the rural 
school. So the teachers of northern Maine felt 
when they adopted the following resolution at a 
meeting of the Washington County Teachers’ 
Association. 

“Be it resolved :— 

“(a) That superintendents be urged to request 
or require in engaging teachers, that such teachers 
are to remain at the building during the noon 
hour, and that remuneration be given for this ex- 
tra work. 

‘“(b) That teachers be urged to exert such in- 
fluence over both parents and children that whole- 
some lunches be provided; that the teacher pre- 
pare hot cocoa or something similar for the chil- 
dren, and teach them simple lessons in courtesy, 
neatness, and hygiene during their participation in 
lunch. 


‘(c) That the teachers closely supervise the 
playground, and that the children be urged to 
bring to school dolls, toys, games, etc., for use 


during the noon hour when the weather forbids 


outdoor play.” 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTION FOR MORAL IN- 


STRUCTION 
A Correction 


Editor of the Journal of Education, 
Boston, Mass.:— 

My dear. sir: Under the heading of “National Institu- 
tion for Moral Instruction,” Milton Fairchild publishes 
a large advertising folder. This contains reading mat- 
ter relating to his lecture, to his lantern slides, and to 
other matters, together with some endorsements from 
educators and other men, of his Visual Instruction in 
Morals. My own name and that of the school of edu- 
cation of the University of Kansas have been printed 
and thus exploited in these large folders as represent- 
ing an official and professional endorsement the 
whole scheme of Visual Instruction in Morals. In view 
of the fact that my name and that of the school of edu- 
cation is being used despite my repeated and explicit 
declinations to express an opinion, I hope you will al- 
low me this much of your space to correct a very mis- 
leading educational announcement. 

Respectfully yours, 
Charles Hughes Johnston. 
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THREE AND A HALF OR TWELVE ?—(IL) 

From my observations as a supervising principal, I 
believe that the supervision of children in classes in the 
primary grades is productive of much good, particu- 


larly in its securing desirable social activities and modes 
of behavior. 


As to ideals of discipline in the first grade, we regard 
the securing of suitable conditions for schoolroom 
work,—and this never implies absolute quiet,—as an end 
to be secured very gradually. It is not expected that 
conditions Iduring the first few days or weeks will be 
as desirable as those which are attained at the close of 
the term or year. Pupils are not graded by an arbitrary 
standard, but upon the basis of improvement. Develop- 
ment is the end of discipline. 

The following evidence of the good results of school 
life upon children entering the first grade was written 
by Miss L. Katharine Woods, first grade teacher in the 
Bickel school. It is submitted to show that, even for 
subnormal children, the school life is productive of 
much good that could not be secured by any other 
means. 

C. S. entered school at the age of eight years. When 
he came to school he was unable to control his motor 
activities on account of infantile paralysis. For the 
first few weeks he could not direct his movements in 
any way. When he walked across the floor he bumped 
into other children, into desks, and stumbled against 
his own feet. He constantly made queer noises and 
grimaces. The other children in the room soon became 
accustomed to his strange actions, never made him self- 
conscious by commenting on them, and helped him in 
every way possible. Now, after four months in school, 
by slow and constant effort to control and direct his 
movements, he has become a different child, moves de- 
liberately and quietly, is able to use the word-cards 
which at first he merely scattered over the floor, stands 
for a fifteen-minute reading period, and very seldom 
makes himself conspicuous by unusual sounds. 

E. E. entered the primary class when eight years old. 
This child is afflicted with a dreadful birthmark, cover- 
ing most of her face—her month is distorted. She had 
made two earlier trials at starting school, but only re- 
mained for a short time in each school. She is of a 
very happy and loving disposition, but seemed lacking 
in the power to concentrate her mind on a given lesson, 
or to retain an image of a given word or symbol. She 
is gradually gaining this power, and now seems as 
happy to find a word which she recognizes as at first 
she was in singing the songs and listening to the 
stories. The children all play with her, and do not 
seem to notice her ugly appearance. Instead they are 
attracted by her. happy friendliness. 

E. U. entered the primary grade at the age of seven. 
The first day she was dragged in by her cousin, a little 
girl also entering school. She seemed to have no will 
power to direct her movements, and when asked to 
stand or sit or play in a game seemed to lose all power 
to move. She simply became rigid, with the blood 
leaving her face pale and set. For the first month of 
school she could only be moved by the commands of 
her cousin, who repeated to her all the teacher’s direc- 
tions, sometimes even shoving her to start-the motion. 
Now she has been freed from this terrible tenseness, 
her cheeks are pink from pleasure and enthusiasm, she 
quickly responds when chosen in a game, and seems 
happy and relaxed in her work and play. 

Principat C. L. Moutton, 
Bickel School, Twin Falls, Idaho. 
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HOW NEW YORK CITY ADMINISTERS ITS 
SCHOOLS. By Ernest C. Moore. School Efficiency 
Series. Edited by Paul H. Hanus. Yonkers-on-the- 
ang N. Y.: The World Book Company. Cloth. 
20 pp. 

The famous “rejected report” of Dr. Ernest C. Moore 
of the New York School Inquiry has received a most 
attractive setting, and is likely to have a much more ex- 
tended and caretul reading than any of the other reports 
of the inquiry because of its rejection. Not often is 
there as good a demonstration of the superiority of am- 
bitious private enterprise over public documents. The 
World Book Company has been highly enterprising from 
the first, but it breaks its own record in bringing out in 
attractive form, as the initial volume in a series on school 
efficiency, this rejected report of Dr. Moore, in which 
the various features are set forth so skilfully as not to 
escape notice. The only form in which this report has 
been available heretofore has been in Congressional 
Record style of page and type, in which the criticisms 
of the board of estimate were more prominent than the 
report itself. It was exceedingly difficult to read the 
report in that form, so that those who read it then will 
welcome this all the more because of the ease with which 
it can be read and its significance appreciated. The 
volume includes in an appendix the 241 questions asked 
by the board of estimate, with Dr. Moore’s answers to 
the same. No public library and no private educational 
library will be complete without this volume, which is 
valuable for its contents, entirely aside from the New 
York controversy. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT IN EDUCATION. 
By Dr. J. M. Rice. New York: Publishers Printing 
Company. Cloth. 282 pp. 

The appearance in book form of the articles written 
by Dr. J. M. Rice in the Forum from 1896 to 1904 
recalls the fact that the author was the forerunner of 
the present “Inquiry” movement. He attempted a 
work on a larger scale than is usually attempted even 
now. He demonstrated the exceeding difficulty of 
getting adequate data, of being entirely sure of their 
reliability, and of knowing how best to utilize the ma- 
terial. Of about 100,000 pupils whose work was ex- 
amined he did not make use of more than half of his 
material. Dr. Rice devoted much time to this work, 
visiting thirty-six cities. Dr. Rice did the first work of 
the kind that had been attempted on so large a scale, 
which makes the present book of surpassing interest. 
The chapters are really much more significant now than 
then. One feature of the book that speaks volumes is 
the title, “Scientific Management in Education,” a term 
recently born, a title which, had it occurred to the author 
twenty years ago, might have given an entirely different 
reception to his work. Then his work was generally 
interpreted as caustic criticism, as unduly destructive, 
whereas under the new caption it appears more like the 
words of the “coach,” instead of being “yellow” as it 
used to be to some eyes. This book, which consists of 
the twelve chapters of from ten to fifteen years ago, 
should be read by every one who is interested in the 
various forms of new “Inquiry.” 





A SOURCE BOOK OF PROBLEMS FOR GEOM- 
ETRY. Based upon Design and Architectural Orna- 
ment. By Mabel Svkes, instructor in mathematics in 
the Bowen high school, Chicago, Illinois, with the co- 
operation of H. E. Slaught and N. J. Lennes. Bos- 
ton: Allyn & Bacon. Cloth. Illustrated. 370 pp. 
Price, $2.50. 

Teachers of geometry will find in Miss Sykes’ 
Source Book a great deal of material of the sort which 
can usually be found only after a patient search through 
widely-scattered sources. Designs are in great demand 
because geometry is no longer taught solely to de- 
velop the reasoning powers or to train in exact thought 
and expression. Such development and training can be 
obtained from other subjects rightly taught. But geom- 
etry gives, as no other subject can give, an appreciation 
of form as it exists in the material world, and of the de- 
pendence of one form upon another. The use of such 
a text as Miss Sykes offers will certainly develop in 
pupils a sense of form. Among the different points 
taken up are tile designs, parquet floor designs, designs 
based on octagons within squares and on regular poly- 
gons, forms in circles and pointed forms in Gothic 
tracery, and trusses and arches. There is an excellent 
bibliography in the appendix. 
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ESSENTIALS IN EARLY EUROPEAN HISTORY. 
By Samuel Burnett Howe, head of the department of 
history, Plainfield, N. J., high school. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 417 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

In relating the history of Europe from early Egyptian 
times down to the time of Louis Quatorze Mr. Howe 
has rather carefully followed the suggestions and rec- 
ommendations in the report of the committee of five ol 
the American Historical Association and the New York 
State Regents’ Syllabus in History. With commendable 
judgment the author has omitted considerable of the 
detail formerly deemed vital to a knowledge of history. 
“Essentials in Early European History” gives a really 
coherent story of European economic and social devel- 
opment and the great changes in the several kingdoms 
during the middle ages, and it does more. It shows up 
the customs and life of the people more clearly than 
has often been thought possible in a school history. 
The author is the son of Dr. Howe, who was superin- 
tendent of the Schenectady, N. Y., schools for thirty- 
seven years. 


A TABLE OF GERMAN NOUNS. Arranged by M. 
L. Perrin and F. E. Hastings. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. Paper. Price, 20 cents. 

Professors Perrin of Boston University and Hastings 
of Wellesley have collaborated to produce a chart which 
is at once compendious and simple. The table is di- 
vided into five parallel columns corresponding to the 
five general types of noun declension—three strong, one 
weak, one mixed—and also laterally into three parts for 
masculine, feminine, and neuter. This makes it possible 
to learn all nouns of one gender together conveniently if 
that is desired. Full lists of exceptions are given, and 
the information on the troublesome umlaut is ar- 
ranged in a striking way. The back of the chart-con- 
tains the rules for gender of German nouns, lists of 
nouns of two genders and of two plurals, general re- 
marks on declension, exceptions to the rule for the gen- 
der of compounds, and sections devoted to unclassified 
foreign nouns and proper nouns. The table should be 
remarkably helpful in teaching a rather complex sub- 
Sete and its low price should make it generally avail- 
able. 


WORD MASTERY. A Course in Phonics for the 
First Three Grades. Prepared by Florence Akin, 
teacher in primary grades, Pasadena, California. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Cloth. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 

The title tells the whole story. The purpose of the 
book is early and complete word mastery. While 
there is much ingenuity, real originality, there is noth- 
ing that comes to the teacher as strange, nothing that 
she cannot use at once and with fine effect, for while 
the primal purpose is the mastery of words by the 
child, the secondary.aim is to make it easy for the 
teacher to achieve the maximum of success in the work 
of the child in the mastery of words with the minimum 
of effort on the part of the teacher. 


PILGRIMS OF THE PLAINS. A romance of the 
Santa Fe trail. By Kate A. Aplington. Frontis- 
piece in color by Reginald Bowles. Chicago: F. G. 
Browne & Co. Cloth. 400 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 
This is a vivid, thrilling story of the old Santa Fe 

trail, abounding in adventures and with a romance that 

is different. This is founded upon a real journey and 
deals with real people, though their relations are put 

into new form in this story. As it was written with a 

map before the author with the camping places properly 

indicated and dates properly marked, it has all the char- 
acteristics of actual occurrences. It is put into neat 
and attractive form and should have a wide sale. 


THE ARTIST’S POINT OF VIEW. By Royal Hill 
Milleson. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth. 
159 pp. Price, $1.00. 

In a delightfully intimate style Mr. Milleson gives 
some most practical and suggestive hints to young 
painters in “The Artist’s Point of View.” Using a 
series of imaginary letters to a newly-pledged votary as 
his medium he gives his views on the general principles 
of art as well as some terse advice on the technique of 
the work. Throughout the style 1s light and interest- 
ing even to one who says with others: “I don’t know 
much about art, but I know what I like.” 
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HISTORIC POEMS AND BALLADS, By Rupert 
S. Holland. roiledelns: George OW Se & Co. 

Cloth. Illustrated. . _ Price, . 

This bods is y s choice —— ya 
story of many of the stirring scenes of history t 
famous poems and ballads and short descriptions of 
each event. A glossary of the more unusual words used 
in the poems, and an explanation of the names of persons 
and places, are included at the end of the volume. It is 
another of the Jacobs’ series of historic books which 
cuget to be in the hands of every patriotic American 

oy. 


THE KINSLEY SERIES. Complete in three vol- 


umes. 

MAN’S TO-MORROW. Price, $1.20,, net. 
DOES PRAYER AVAIL? Price, $1.00 net. 
WAS CHRIST DIVINE? Price, $1.00, net. 

Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 

The arguments and illustrations in the three volumes 
making up this series are intimately interwoven, and to- 
gether give in its entirety the author’s thought in a wide 
and important field of inquiry. Each volume is com- 
plete in itself,—an interesting. and instructive work. 
The author writes with deep conviction and great earn- 
estness. 





a 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Grillparzer’s Lebusse.” Edited by G.O. Curme. Price, 60 eents- 
New York : Oxford University Press. 

_‘‘How New York City Administers Its Schools.” By E. C. Moore. 
Yo kers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book . 

‘Studies in Literature.” F. M. Tisdel, Price, 90 cents,—— 
‘‘Balzac’s Gosbeck et Jésus Christ en Flandre.’ Edited is R, T. 
Holbreok. Price, 60 cents.—*Mighty Animals.”” By J. I. Mix. 
Price, 40 cents.——“Elementary B —Plant, Anima), Human.’ 
B J. E, Peabody and A. . Hunt. Price, $1.25.—“Achievements of 
Chemival Science.” By J.C. Philip. Price, 60 cents.——“Latin Sub- 
ordinate Clause Syntax.” By M. A. Leiper. Price, 30cents. New 
York : American B .ok Com y. 

— School Ethics.” J.Howard Moore. London:G. Bell & 

“The Night Riders,’”’ By Ridgwell Cullum. Price, $1.25. Phila- 
deiphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. 

“Pilgrims or the Plains.” By K. A. Aplington. Price, $1.25. 
Chicago: E. 8S. Browne & Co. 

“Governments of Europe.” By Frederic Austin Ogg, Ph. D. New 
York: Macmillan Company. 

**‘Cyr’s New Primer.” By E. M. Cyr. Price, 30 cents.——“ The 


Reacon Primer.” By James H. Fassett. Price, 35 cents. Boston: 
Gian & Co. 


A HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


By RevBen G. Tuwattes, LL.D., of the University 
of Wisconsin, and C. N. Kenpauu, Litt. D., 
Commissioner of Education for the State of 
New Jersey. 





illustrated. $1.00, net. Postpaid. 


This book combines to an unusual degree accurate 
scholarship, interest, and wealth of teaching and 
study equipment. It will raise the standard of 
history teaching, wherever used, both in city and 
in rural schools. 

The authors of the book are a guarantee of its 
excellence. Dr. Thwaites has an international 
reputation as an historian and writer of historical 
works. Dr. Kendall, in his varied experience as 
teacher, superintendent, and lecturer, has given 
special attention to the teaching of history in the 
elementary school. Pupils and teachers using this 
book will have the benefit of the same kind of ex- 
pert guidance that Dr. Kendall has been accustomed 
to give to schools under his supervision. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
te be 
solicited from school autherities 








FEBRUARY. 
24-28: De : of Saperinten- 
dence, 9 A. Philadelphia; 
PP ae -w Fr. B. yer, 
leoeeen. 
MARCH. 


6-8: Southeastern Minnesota meves- 
tional Association, Red ob, 
Supt. Carl C. Swain, Red ing, 
sec’y. 

: Massachusetts Association of 
School Superintendent: Tremont 
Temple, Boston; Supt. . F. Sims, 

Saugus, sec’y. , 

10-11: Religious Education Associa- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio, Decenniai 
Convention; Henry F. Cope, 332 So. 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, sec’y. 

10-13: Religious Education Associa- 
tion, Cleveland. Association offices, 
332 8. Michigan avenue, Chicago. 

17-20: International Congress for 
Physical Education, Paris. 

20-22: Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion, Montgomery. 


20-22: East Tennessee Educational 
Association, Knoxville; C. Hodge 
Mathes, Johnson City, sec’y. 

20-22: Eastern Art and Manual Train- 
in Association, Ethical Culture 
school, New York city; Alvin E. 
Dodd, Boston, pres. 

26-28: Southeastern Nebraska As- 
sociation, Beatrice; E. R. Prytie, 
Lincoln, sec’y. 

28-29: Central Illinois Association, 
Springfield; Miss Katherine Hamil- 
ton, ecatur, sec’y. 


APRIL. 


8-5: Northern Indiana Association, 
Indianapolis; Supt. H. G. Brown, 

on, pres. 

$-5: Southern illinois Association, 
Centralia. 

16-18: Inland Empire Apoase See. 
Spokane Washington; T O. Ram- 
sey, Spokane, sec’y. 

15-19: Conference for Education fn 
the South, Richmond, Va.; Mrs. B. 
B. Mun ford, Richmond, chairman, 
local committee. 

28-30: National Federation of Music 
Teachers, Biennial Nation, Chi- 
cago; Mrs. Julius Eugene inney, 
Denver, Colo., pres. 

April 30-May 3: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association; R. McFar- 
land, Owensboro, pres. 


MAY. 


1-2: Southeastern Vermont Asso- 
ciation, Brattleboro; er 
oO. ollins, Bellows lis, sec’y- 


~~ 


— 


1, 3: Mississippi 
Haittesbure, ? 


2-3: Gupemntentonts and Principals 
Ascones tion of Northern Illfnols, 
e 


3-4: Superintendents and Principals 
Association of Northern Illinois; De 
Kalb; James R. Skiles, De Kalb, 
sec’y. 


Association, 


JULY. 


1-4: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Bethlehem x 5 
Whitcomb, Brockton, Mass., pres. 


6-10: National ation Association, 
Salt Lake AR . Springer, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 


a 
> 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

WINSLOW. Miss Florence Hale 
of the Aroostook Normal, Principal 
Mallett of the Farmington Normal, 
Superintendent Wadsworth of Win- 
throp, and Miss Luella Dickerman 
of Concord, N. H., were among the 
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speakers at the annual meeting of 
the Kennebec County Teachers’ As- 
sociation here last Friday. The 
meeting was a most enthusiastic one. 


VERMONT. 


JOHNSON. Mr. Peaks, who suc- 
ceeds Mr. Allen as principal of the 
normal school here, assumed his 
new principalship on February 4. 
Mr. Peaks was formerly principal of 
the Manual Training school con- 
nected with Washington University, 
St. Louis. He has also had other 
successful experience which admir- 
ably fits him for his position. He is 
a graduate of the Upper Iowa Uni- 
versity, and he received the degree 
of Ph. B. from the school of peda- 
gogy of New York University in 
1911. The state regrets the loss of 
Mr. Allen, and it has appreciated the 
good work which he was doing for 
the school, but it expects the posi- 
tion to be well filled by Mr. Peaks, 
and gladly welcomes him to its corps 
of educators. 

The new dormitory is completed 
and ready to be occupied. It is con- 
venient and comfortable, situated in 
az beautiful spot near the training 
school building, on an elevation 
commanding. a magnificent view of 
Mount Mansfield, Mount Sterling, 
and the surrounding valleys and 
hills. . It will be a home for the stu- 
dents, and meets an urgent demand. 
The homes of the people of the vil- 
lage have long been opened to make 
homes for the students, but the late 
increase in cost of living has made 
it difficult to secure rooms for the 
students. These improvements of 
the normal buildings ought to tend 
to increase the school attendance. 

RANDOLPH. Randolph’s new 
magnificent $54,000 high school 
building was dedicated with elaborate 
and especially appropriate exercises 
on Friday, January 24. The attend- 
ance was very large, showing the 
great interest the people of Ran- 
dolph, their friends of neighboring 
towns, and former residents have 
in the schools and new buildings. 
They are justly proud of their at- 
tainments. The new building is an 
enterprise, largely the fruit of home 
inspiration, home talent, and home 
financiering brought to a triumphant 
completion. The building is built in 
plane lines of red brick trimmed with 
white cement, well lighted, and fitted 
with the best and most modern heat- 
ing and ventilating system, and all 
modern furnishings. It is fireproof, 
and most convenient in every way. 
It is equipped for manual training, 
domestic science work, as well as for 
all general academic and_ scientific 
work. The building is surely a fine 
monument of the growth and good 
work of the Randolph schools. 

The fifth annual conference of 
teachers of the Randolph-Braintree- 
Brookfield district union was held 
in the new Randolph school building 
Friday. January 31. A program of 
unusual merit was arranged by Su- 
perintendent Lewis, and all pro- 
nounced it a most profitable meet- 
ing. The speakers were: Superin- 
tendent Earle E. Wilson of South 
Royalton union; Principal Charles 
Adams of Castleton Normal; Dr. 
F. C. Angell, president of Randolph 
union; Superintendent Henry C. 
Stoughton of Rochester union; Su- 
perintendent Herbert D. Casey of 
Springfield union, and Arthur W. 
Eddy of Middlebury union. The 
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subjects considered were: “Sense 
Training,” “The Teachers’ Opportu- 
nity,” “Moral Training in the Public 
Schools,” “Co-operation of the -Par- 
ent and the School,” “The Old Edu- 
cation and the New,” and “The Call 
to Teach.” 

CASTLETON. The Castleton 
Normal school is again showing its 
usefulness to the teachers and 
schools of that part of the state by 
its innovation ‘of an extension cor- 
respondence course in nature study 
and agriculture. This course will do 
much to increase the interest in the 
study of agriculture in the schools. 

WALLINGFORD.  Superintend- 
ent C. H. Drown of the Wallingford 
union has been getting some most 
interesting results and information 
from the recent tests in the most 
simple and practical things connected 
with arithmetic and the use of the 
English language. The same ques- 
tions were given to several schools 
of the union, under the same condi- 
tions, and all papers were marked by 
the superintendent. In many in- 
stances the results were remarkably 
good and satisfactory, but in many 

others there was shown an alarming 
ignorance of the most common 
things which boys and girls ought to 
know and will-have to do when they 
finish school in after life. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The first report of 
the school committee under Superin- 
tendent Dyer’s regime is in many 
ways an innovation. One hundred 
pages of simple, _ straightforward 
discussion is addressed directly “To 
the Fathers and Mothers of Bos- 
ton.” “This report is made to 
you,” it opens. 

“There are more than 104,000 of 
your children in the public schools 
of Boston in whose welfare you are 
deeply interested, and for whose 
benefit many of you are making 
great sacrifices in order that they 
may be properly educated and have 
greater advantages, perhaps, than 
you have enjoyed yourselves. 

“The school committee is also 
sincerely and deeply interested in 
these boys and girls, and is trying to 
do its part in educating them prop- 


erly and as you wish them to be 
educated. 
“It believes that the duties you 


elect it to perform are fully as im- 
portant and are probably more im- 
portant than those discharged by 
the mayors, or city councils, or 
courts of justice, because the 
schools profoundly imfluence the 
children who in a few years will 
carry on the affairs of Boston, elect 
national, state, and city officials, and 
determine, directly or _ indirectly, 
very largely under what conditions 
and laws they wish to live.” 

With the emphasis of boldface 
type the school committee asks the 
parents to do the following 
things :— 

“To talk with your children about 
their schools, to ask them what they 
are being taught, and how they are 
getting along. 

“To visit the schools yourselves, 
and to become acquainted with the 
principals and teachers who have 
charge of your children. 

“To keep your children in school 
as long as you are able to do so and 
can influence them to stay, until they 
have received all the education that 
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the city is willing and able"to” give 
them, and thus better fit them to 
succeed .in_ life. : 

“To teach your children to respect 
the laws, constituted authority and 
the rights of others, and -¢o hel 
them to become upright, tuthiul, 
self-respecting. men and women. 

“To read this report and thus 
learn more about the different kinds 
of schools the city carries on for 
the benefit of yourselves and your 
children. 

“To remember that the school 
committee is just as interested as 
you are in the welfare of your bovs 
and girls and through its principals 
and teachers, or directly, as you 
may prefer, is glad to receive from 
you any suggestions or criticisms 
that you may desire to offer, and to 
give, them careful and thoughtful 
consideration. 

“To do your part in helping and 
supporting the public schools, be- 
cause a good public school system 
is of more real value to you and 
your children than anything else the 
<ity can provide.” 


Following this the report takes 
up the school system, “its stock- 
holders, directors, and dividends.” 
There are diagrams to illustrate 


certain aspects of the school sys- 
tem, which are believed to be new in 
form. One of these is_ entitled 
“School Roads Boys and Girls May 
Travel.” The continuation school, 
general high schools, evening ele- 
mentary schools, and evening high 
schools are similarly illustrated. 

WEST BROOKFIELD. Miss 
Grace Alexander has been appointed 

rincipal to fill the vacancy left by 

iss Gretchen Benjamin, who has 
accepted a position in Everett. Miss 
Ada F. Tucker now takes the lower 
grade work. 

DEDHAM. Dedham is to be 
congratulated on its choice of Wil- 
liam D. Sprague to succeed George 
F. Joyce as principal of the high 
school. Mr. Sprague’s work as sub- 
master and at the head of the pre- 
paratory department of the Somer- 
ville high school was conspicuously 
successful. His early teaching ex- 
perience was at Dummer Academy 
and the Salem high school. Mr. 
Sprague is forty-two years old, and 
a graduate of Harvard. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
HARRISBURG. Teachers are 
disturbed over the fact that their 
tenure of office bill, which went 
along smoothly to the second read- 
ing, struck an obstacle at that junc- 
ture, and was so altered as to be 


quite an ineffective: measure as it 
now stands. 
PHILADELPHIA. The few 


days of the superintendents’ meet- 
ing already over at the time of go- 
jing to press indicate that the meet- 
ing is in so many ways exceptionally 
good that it will mark an epoch in 
the history of the National Educa- 
tion Association. The _ college 
teachers’ meeting and the other pre- 
liminary gatherings were but a taste 
of the spirit and enthusiasm and ac- 
complishment that is to follow. 


NEW YORK. 


SCHENECTADY.  Superintend- 
ent Brubacher has made plans to 
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make the State Teachers” Associa- 
tion a more united and powerful 
body for the professional advanee- 
ment of teachers. “Lack of profes 
sionalism” ‘ts the root of many ‘de- 
plorable ‘conditions in the status of 

ers, according to the president 
of the state association, and he in- 
tends to remedy these conditions, 
working through county teachers 
organizations. 


POUGHKEEPSIE. President 
James M. Taylor of Vassar College 
has resigned. He will leave next 
June, when his twenty-sixth year at 
the head of the institution will have 
been completed. 


BROOKLYN. President Wil- 
liam J. Morrison of the Brooklyn 
Teachers’ Association has revived 
the movement which failed several 
years ago to have schools designated 
by significant titles as well as by un- 
inspiring numbers. 


NEW YORK CITY. A commit- 
tee of the Principals’ Association of 
New’ York City is sending out a 
questionnaire to the principals of 
the city asking them to give all the 
facts upon which Professor Mc- 
Murry based the opinion ——, 
in his section of the School Inquiry 
report. The association wishes to 
discover the basis of Professor Mc- 
Murry’s generalizations. The ques- 
tionnaire, which is given below, 
shows that the principals feel the 
implication of inferior teaching and 
supervision made against them very 
keenly :-— 

1. Did Professor McMurry or 
any representative of the school in- 
quiry committee visit your school? 

2. On what dates? 

3. What length of time did he 
spend in your school? 

4. What classes did*he visit? 

5. What lessons did he observe? 

6. How long did he spend in each 
classroom, approximately? 

. What remarks or comments 
did he make to you or your teach- 
ers? 

8. How many of your teachers 
are taking pedagogical courses at 
present? 

9. How many of vour teachers 
have taken pedagogical courses since 
June, 1910? 

10. Do you believe that he was 
justified in the generalization which 
he makes in his report that the 
teaching in the city schools is gen- 
erally unsatisfactory? 





CENTRAL STATES. 


MISSOURI. 


KANSAS CITY. Principal H. H. 
Holmes’ “open class” idea at the 
Central high school has met with 
much favor among the boys and 
girls who are allowed school privi- 
leges ordinarily denied. The classes 
are open to all under twenty years 
of age who are at work. If they 
have an hour’s-leisure in the morn- 
ing or at noon they find it possible 
to attend some class and follow up 
any chosen subject, academic or yo- 
cational. 

ST. LOUIS. The night schools 
of this city now require the services 
of 203 teachers. The _ registration 
for the second quarter was 8,278, a 
slight imcrease over the registration 
for the same quarter last year. One 
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of the remarkable facts is, that the 
number of girls registering has > 
i while the nu 





best educational talent in this 
Superintendent Blewett 
has atimounced four series of lectures 
of six Tectures each by the following 
men: Dr. C. H. Judd, director of the 
of education, University of 
Professor Percival Chubb, 
leader pod ~~ — “a Bocie®. 
; Dr. W. C. Bagley. ean 

f the school of education, Univer- 
of Illinois; and Dr. W. W. Char- 
ers, director of the school of educa- 
tion, University of Missouri. The 
lectures will be given on Fridays at 
4.15, and on Saturdays at 10.30, be- 
ginning January 24 and ending 
April 12. 
Members of the St. Louis board 
of education will have to-go to trial 
in the court of criminal correction 
March 19 for failure to comply with 
the state law in the matter of.equip- 
ping school buildings with proper 
fire escapes. Judge Calvin N. Mil- 
ler so decided in ruling on the mo- 
tion of the board members to quash 


i 


32 


the information against them. is- 
sued by Prosecuting Attorney 
Sidener on complaint of Building 


Commissioner McKelvey. The mini- 
mum penalty for disregard of the 
state fire escape law is a fine of $50. 
The maximum penalty is a $200 fine 
and a three-months’ jail sentence. 
Either a fine or a jail sentence, or 
both, can be inflicted. Every day’s 
violation of the law, it is provided, 
may constitute a separate offence. 


ea 


OHIO. 


_ STEUBENVILLE. Steubenville 
is a commercial centre, and Superin- 
tendent Robert L. Ervin is trying 
several schemes to keep children in 
school. One of them, which works 
very well, he describes as follows:— 

“Every pupil who is in danger of 
being kept back in the same grade 
for the new semester has a visit 
paid his home by the teacher, where- 
ever it is at all possible; or a cour- 
teous letter is written setting forth 
the status of the pupil in relation to 
his work. This not only brings 
about a great improvement in the 
work of many pupils, but also warns 
the parents long enough beforehand 
so that there is very little time taken 
after the new semester begins ex- 
plaining where ‘Johnny’ failed. 

“At the time of promotion we re- 
quire a written diagnosis of each pu- 
pil—that is, a definite statement 
must be made in writing showing as 
clearly as possible the exact reasons 
for the vupil’s being retained. 

“This has enabled the teacher fre- 
quently to come more closely into 
intimate touch with the pupil, and 
often enables her to find the weak 
spot and strengthen it, so that num- 
bers have been sent on who were on 
the ragged edge six or eight weeks 
before the promotion time.” 

The high school of this city has 
gone from an annual enrollment of 
146 in 1907 to 373 in 1913. Of this 
number 154 are boys and 219 girls. 

COLUMBUS. Typical opposition 
to medical inspection is being voiced 
throughout this state. The National 
League of Medical Freedom is send- 
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G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


ing out thousands of pamphlets de- 


nouncing the bill pending in the 
legislature which requires medical 
inspection of school children. The 
burden of the argument of the 
league, of which W. W. Totheroh is 
secretary, is as follows:— 

“We are not opposed to the bill 
for the conservation of health, but 
the idea of making medical inspec- 
tion mandatory and conferring the 
power upon the board of health to 
frame rules which shall be observed 
in the 3,500 school districts of the 
state, is wholly unsolicited by the 
public and would result in 


great 
harm. 
“It is the device of bands of 


physicians who want political jobs. 
The bill requires that no examining 
physician shall have more than 2,000 
children under his care. The ex- 
pense to Cleveland alone in having 
to pay the salary which would be 
drawn by a physician for every 2,000 
pupils, would be enormous. 

“In Chicago there was a_ great 
fivht against the practice of making 
high school pupils disrobe, and be 
inspected by physicians. 

“The present bill, which makes 
medical inspection optional, and does 
not give a physician power to oper- 
ate for minor diseases or afflictions, 
such as adenoids, swollen tonsils, 
and enforcing vaccination, is satis- 
factory.” 

CLEVELAND. A_ comparative 
study between the Cleveland Normal 
school and the Kent Normal school 
is to be made as soon as the latter 
school opens in May. Superintend- 
ent Frederick and the school com- 
mittee board members wil] make this 
comparison with a view to deter- 
mining whether or not it is feasible 
to close the Cleveland Normal and 
send its pupils to Kent. 


MICHIGAN. 

BATTLE CREEK. Superintend. 
ent Coburn is bringing about as rap- 
idlv as is possible the installation of 
social centres. He has had Dr. E. 
J. Ward of Wisconsin here explain- 
ing the work in other cities and 
presenting the features of the work 
desirable in this city. 

LANSING. A gigantic campaign 
to secure better sanitation and hy- 
gienic conditions in the public 
schools of Michigan is being carried 
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We Sold More Holden Book Covers 


In January 1913 
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than in any preceding January in the past 43 years! 


The Material Wears Like Leather and Provides a Second- 


ary Binding to books subject to Daily 


and Tear. 


Handling Wear 


They will Increase the Lives of Your Free Text Books 
by Protecting the Bindings and Re-inforcing them in their 


weakest parts. 


Used by Over 2500 School Boards. 
SAMPLES FREE 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


on by the Michigan state board of 
health and the department of public 
instruction. The former organiza- 
tion has published a fifty-two-page 
pamphlet, the edition numbering 
35,000. This is the most pretentious 
effort ever made by the state to edu- 
cate the people to the absolute ne- 
cessity for attention to the physical 
condition under which children 
study. Out of 6,750 ungraded 
schools in Michigan, in which are 
enrolled more than 210,000 boys and 
girls, less than one-fourth possess 


properly heated and _ ventilated 
schoolrooms. Only a_ small per- 
centage have provided a_ sanitary 


water supply. Nearly all the schools 
ching to the common roller towel, 
despite the fact that it is the greatest 
agent for spreading contagious skin 
diseases. Not one school district in 
twenty has provided proper seating 
equipment. The law compels chil- 
dren to attend school and forces the 
parents to send them whether they 
want to or not, yet there is no law 
requiring districts to provide sani- 
tary and healthful conditions in the 
school. At present there is no an- 
thority vested in any board or official 
to close a school no matter how in- 
samitary it may be. It is _ possible 
that the present legislature will give 
attention to this and also provide for 
some supervision of new school 
buildings so that the safety and 
health of the pupils will be taken 
care of. 


INDIANA. 


MARION. What is going to be 
done to enforce the law against high 
school fraternities? was the subject 
discussed by the Northern Indiana 
School Principals’ Club, which was 
entertained here on Washington’s 
birthday by Alva Graves of the 
Marion high school. The principals 
attending were: Isaac E. Neff, Rich- 
mond; W. A. Denny, Anderson; 
Joseph Shock, Lafayette; J. W. Pit- 
tenger, Laporte; Webster Davis, 
Goshen; Frank McElroy, Ham- 
mond: Charles L. Fisher, Warsaw; 
John Mitchell, Logansport; O. J. 
Neighbors, Wabash; H. H. Barr. 
Elwood; C. O. Mitchell, Portland; 
E. G. Walker, Lebanon; L. T. Tur- 
pin, Muncie, and V. Haworth, 
Kokomo. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


M.C. HOLDEN, £ec'y, 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS. The formal 
opening exercises of the new Ban- 
croft school, the latest and best that 
Minneapolis has to offer, were held 
last week. It has twenty rooms, 
sixteen of which are used for regu- 
lar classes. Three rooms on the 
third floor are for the open-air 
classes for children from all parts of 
the city. Miss Alma Caldwell is 
principal. 

An educational commission to 
make a study of school: conditions 
in Minnesota and prepare a plan for 
a complete reorganization, to be re- 
ported to the 1915 legislature, is 
planned in a bill drawn by the de- 
partment of public instruction and 
introduced in both Houses. The 
bill provides for a commission of 
seven members, the superintendent 
of public instruction to be one, and 
the others to be named by the gov- 
ernor. It further provides that the 
commission shall “make careful 
study and investigation of condi- 
tions in this state with respect to 
public education, including the pub- 
lic school system and public educa- 
tional institutions, and the relation 
of the educational institutions one 
to another, and to the public school 
system; to revise, collate, and make 
a digest of all laws and decisions re- 
lating to or touching public educa- 
tion in this state; to recommend a 
general plan for the administration 
and organization of public education 
and public educational institutions. 
The general purpose of the commis- 
sion shall be to effect economy and 
efficiency with respect to the sev- 
eral branches of public education in 
this state.” “The general purpose is 
to co-ordinate the work of the dif- 
ferent schools and especially to im- 


prove conditions in the rural 
schools,” Mr. Schulz says. “We 
have a different rate of taxation for 


school purposes in each district. In 
the cities we pay more taxes and get 
better schools. In some districts 
there are small taxes, and_ the 
schools are governed by small men. 
We give state aid in several differ- 


ent ways, we provide for agricul- 


tural training under two different 
heads, we train teachers through 
our high schools, our normal 


schools, at the university, and the 
state agricultural schools. Weneed 
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larger schools in the. country, and 
the general purpose of the commis- 
sion is “to all these | different 
branches .of our school” “system 
working together and to promote 
efficiency and economy.” The mem- 
bers are to serve without compen- 
sation. 


WISCONSIN. 


MILWAUKEE. The first person 
to occupy the newly-created position 


of dental inspector for the Mil- 
waukee schools is a woman,—Dr, 
Helen Addenbrooke. She was 


prominent in the organization of the 
Public School Free Dental Clinic 
Association made by sixty doctors 
two years ago. This clinic was 
taken over by the school board last 
year and established in the city hall. 

MADISON. Every sign points 
to one of the warmest fights for the 
state superintendéncy ever seen in 
Wisconsin. Superintendent Cary is 
opposed by another Republican, Mr. 
Kittle, who has been secretary of 
the state board of normal regents 
for a number of years. The La- 
Follette faction is making every ef- 
fort to defeat Mr. Cary. In the cur- 
rent issue of the Wisconsin Journal 
of Education M. V. O’Shea comes 
out strong in support of the state 
superintendent in part as follows:— 

“The whole contest, then, between 
Cary and Kittle simmers down to the 
question of professional rank. The 
lawyers demand for the supreme 
bench one who has proven his abil- 
ity in actual practice and risen to 
prominence in the legal profession. 
Should not the educators of Wiscon- 
sin demand a schoolmaster for state 
superintendent whose record as an 
educator places him among the rec- 
ognized leaders of his profession? 
Will they stand idly by in this con- 
test and permit a candidate of very 
limited experience in professional 
educational work to be named as 
their chief instead of Mr. Cary, 
whose wide experience in  educa- 
tional work, supplemented by ten 
years of administrative experience 
in the office itself, have demonstrated 
his fitness for the position? Is an 
advisory committee of ten unnamed 
persons in Madison, ‘who know well 
how to proceed,’ to determine the 
state superintendency? Or are the 
educators of the state, backed by the 
people, to be listened to in this cam- 
paign? 

“In the current issues of a political 
weekly published in Wisconsin, a 
series of articles is appearing under 
the caption, ‘Why Wisconsin Needs 
a New State Superintendent.’ Al- 
though most articles appearing in 
this publication are backed by the 
name of the author, it is not appar- 
ent who is responsible for these at- 
tacks upon Mr. Cary. His rival for 
office has been a frequent contribu- 
tor to the same paper. When Wis- 
consin needs a new state superin- 
tendent in place of Mr. Cary, the 
people will be quite likely to choose 
one who can measure up to a higher 
professional standing than his pres- 
ent rival for office. 

“Such are the ‘endorsements’ of 
Mr. Kittle, which are flaunted in the 
faces of educators. They challenge 
the schoolmen and women of.Wis- 
consin to defend their professional 
prestige. While the politician may 
sneer at the schoolmaster and say it 
is votes that count in an election, not 
schoolmaster sentiment—hasn’t that 
crisis now been reached in educa- 
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tional matters where the influence of 
the state’s educators should make 
votes—make them because it is the 
educators of the state who are in a 
position to know. the educational 
needs...of. the state. .Here is a con- 
test where the schoolmaster’s infiu- 
ence should count—and it will, #f 
there is any semblance of courage 
left in the teaching profession or any 
loyalty worthy of the name pos- 
sessed by the men and women who 
are struggling to keep” the” schools 
out of politics, upon the highest pro- 
fessional basis, and in the hands of 
the people where they belong.” 
IOWA. 

DES MOINES. The Senate 
killed all bills to establish new state 
normal schd6ols, postponitig ‘five . of 
the seven bills offered indefinitely. 





SOUTHERN *tTATES 


TENNESSEE: 
NASHVILLE. After a visit to 
the household arts department of 
the Hume-Fogg high school the 


state legislators passed the following 
resolution:— 

“Be it resolved by the House of 
the Fifty-eighth General Assembly 
of es a 

“First, that wet manage- 
ment of the Hume-Fogg high sclioo) 
for their invitation #60 that in- 


stitution for whichothe tity OF Nash=" 


ville and the state of Terniéssee “have 
a right to be proud; and that -we 
thank the faculty for their kind and 
courteous treatment, and more espe- 
cially the young ladies, for the mag- 
nificent dinner and. their efficient 
serving of the same; and that we 
commend the work of the several 
departments of this institution to the 
city of Nashville, the state of Ten- 


nessee, the United States, and the 
world. 
“Second, be it further resolved, 


that we extend to these young ladies 
a special invitation to attend the 
regular session of this House, and 
that special privilege be given them 
to the floor of the House. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


LAUREL. George S. Gardner, 
who has annually for several years 
provided a fund of $1,000 to pay the 
exnenses of teachers employed in the 
Laurel city schools, while attending 
the summer school of the University 
of Chicago, has notified the board of 
trustees that he will place the amount 
to their credit for this purpose again. 
The board has selected the following 
teachers for the trip, and in doing so 
states that they are from the first 
grade, and that in making the selec- 
tion those have been chosen who 
have had the least experience but 
are doing. good work: Misses Rub 
Cook, Elsie Block, Edith Crawford, 
Eva Holmes, Frances Perkins, Rosa 
Green, and Jessie Bush. 


TO TEACHERS 


If you have the class we have the grammar 
that means its success. “‘Eriglish Grammar 
vy Parallelism and Comparison” 16 pages, 
¢ is the sarprising answer te the 
mand zoe qvemanes that makes the work a 

Tro . To reason out the pro 
Gos OF any elewdatclaase phrase : 

roof nd dispute, conscious 

— such a thing has 
must prove the de- 
light of any student. This is the very book 
you have deen demanding—it means success, 
and 50 cents brings it to you by return mail. 


H. H. Henderson, Publisher, 
Columbus, Ohio. 





_ STATE NORMAL sCHOOL, salem 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers ef the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 


eee 
a » 


gTTs NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. Fer both sexes 
For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Beydem, M. A. 





Lecturer wants Circnit or c/ lege sppoint- 
ments. Meaning of each letter rationale of 


Hy etc., demonstruted, fascinating 
articulars, E. J. ' 
City, Me. E. J. ELSAS, Kansas 








SOUTHWESTERN STATES 


CALIFORNIA. 


LOS "ANGELES. Dr. Mills- 
_ paugh ‘has whieh f that a model 
country schoolhouse wil] be built on 
the normal school campus to be used 
for demonstration purposes. 
_The first meeting of the new Coun- 
cil of Education of the California 
Teachers’ Association, Southern Sec- 
tion, was held here, and gave evi- 
dence that the body will be one of 
great strength. County Superin- 
tendent Mark Keppel sketched the 
conglomeration of educational legis- 
lation pending in the legislature, 
and the council made plans for meet- 
ing the bills. The San Francisco 
pension bill, with a few slight 
chan $, was unanimously endorsed. 
The bill, as revised, provides for a 
flat rate pension of $600: service of 
at least fifteen years in California; 
and that the teacher should be sixty 
years of age unless his or her board 
of education decides that she is 
physically and mentally incapacitated. 
permanent organization of the 
council was effected, Superintendent 
Jeremiah M. Rhodes of Pasadena 
being elected president. W. C. 
Crandall and Miss Carrie Codding- 
ton were elected vice-presidents; 
Miss Mary F. Claypool, secretary; 
T. J. Phillips, treasurer, ; 
SANTA MONICA. Four hun- 
dred and fifty children entered the 
sessions of the new high school 
which was opened on February 17. 
Taxpayers have invested $325,000 in 
the building and its grounds of thir- 
teen acres. Open-air recitation and 
study halls are provided, and the 
group of three connected buildings 
so arranged that others may be built 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agelicies sto’ =sies* | gat 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg-my a 
Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bldg. 


THE PARKER "icE57" 


The Britton Printing Co., Cleveland, O. 
TEACHERS! The States Teachers’ Agency W2"ts YOU fora better position; Labinn abdienal we 
if you ar2 successful and can furnish good papers, your services are wanted for positions Depa 


throughout the year. We aim to place teachers in positions they are best qualified to fil) ge ae 
through confidential recommendations. Write for registration blank and circular. 











Arithmetic 


Supplementary 4rthmeie 
traded), used in Cleveland Public Schoels. 
4 10 cents for sample, stating grade. 


Tenth 


e+ Madison, Wisconsin ee 
°° =Yea: 


** Spokane, Washington 





$47 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


An mey for 
for the Tusnre. 
formerly of Harvard University. 


rovident teachers and school officers who are pussies for next year and 
ersonal calls and correspondence invited. D 


rector, JAMES LEE LOVE, 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 1678 





MISS &. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years of succefsful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


We are the acy for securing 
Pakota, yen ~ ashi 
, Nebras 


showi: 


garten to the University. 
The 


Washington. 


itions for teachers in Colorade, Oklahoma, South 

Oregon, , Kansas, Idaho, Utah, North Dakota, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Montana and Nevada. 

w we place most of our teachers outright. 


WRITE US TO-DAY for Free Booklet, 
We place teachers from the Kinder- 


Rocky Mouatain Teachers’ Agency Schoo! Directories of Principals and Superintend- 
ents. Velume One contains Colorade, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
vi contains Kansas, I 


yoming, Oregon and 
tah, North Dakota and New Mexico. 


elume Two , 
Volame Three contains California, Nebraska, Arizona, Montana aad Nevada. PRICE, Two 


Dollars per Volume or Five Dollars per Set. 


QOL NC Y 


EMPIRE BLDG, 


DENVER COLO 








on in years to come without marring 
the general symmetry in the least. 
In the basement of the administra- 
tion building is a cafeteria seating 
300, which the students are to man- 
age under supervision of their in- 
structors. 

SACRAMENTO. H. O. Wil- 
liams, principal of the Sacramento 
high school, who admitted that he 
used funds entrusted to him by the 
pupils to further his business deals, 
has asked for a public trial by the 
board of education. Mr. Williams 
has given his note to cover the 
amount appropriated. 

ALAMEDA. Principal George C. 
Thompson, George E. Furbush, C. 
J. Dufour, S. H. Cohen, and Ed- 
ward Albert, and Vice-Principal J. 
D. Houser were among the speak- 
ers at the Teachers’ Institute here 
this week. State Superintendent 
Hyatt, Professor Cubberly, and Miss 
Anna M. Wiebalk were also on the 
program. 


New Crayon for Drawing Teachers 


Dr. James Parton Haney, super- 
visor of drawing and art in the high 
schools of New York city, asked the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company if 
they could not get him up a large 
but particularly soft crayon. We 
experimented on these lines and fur- 
nished him with samples of the shape 
and style of our lumber crayon, 5% 
inches long, made several degrees 





softer than our softest crayon that 
had been made in the past. 

Dr. Haney wanted these particular 
crayons made in this way so that he 
could demonstrate on large sheets 
of manilla paper to an audience of 
several hundred people the way pen- 
cil drawings should be made in or- 
der to illustrate certain things. If 
he had used an ordinary lead pencil 
the drawings would not have been 
visible at a distance or to a large 
body of spectators, but the use of 
this soft crayon gave the effect of 
pencil work even to those in the 
rear of the hall. 

The size of the crayon enabled 
him to give those broad, flat strokes 
which are so much in vogue by 
teachers of drawing at the present 
time. 

The point to be obtained is to 
combine extreme softness with 
strength and durability, so that the 
crayon will not crumble like a piece 
of chalk, but retain its original form 
while in use. 

We think this crayon would be ap- 
preciated by teachers of drawing 
when demonstrating to a class, and 
would be much more sanitary than 
chalk on a blackboard, as it is en- 
tirely free from dust, and the sheets 
of brown paper could be renewed as 
fast as desired. Then as each draw- 
ing is made on a separate piece of 
paper there is an opportunity of pre- 
serving the work and handling it 
around to be criticised and shown to 








others. It is barely possible that the 
future blackboard in the schoolroom 
may turn out to be not a blackboard 
at all, but some arrangement of large 


sheets of paper such as was used by 
Dr. Haney. 


/ 
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THE IMMIGRATION BILL. 


President Taft, with frankly-ex- 
pressed reluctance, vetoed the bill 
for the restriction of immigration, 
on the ground that, while it con- 
tained provisions which would en- 
Sure greater certainty in excluding 
undesirable immigrants, he could not 
approve the chief feature of the bill, 
the literacy test. But the President’s 
objections, re-enforced though they 
were by a detailed statement by Sec- 
retary Nagel of the evil consequences 
which might be expected from the 
working of the proposed system and 
the injustice which, in his judgment, 
would be done by it, were not con- 
vincing to the Senate, which passed 
the bill over the veto by a vote of 
72 to 18. In the House, the attempt 
to pass the bill over the veto failed, 
but by a very narrow margin. The 
vote there was 213 to 114. A change 
of five votes from one column to the 
other would have passed the bill. 
The proposed law provided for the 
exclusion of immigrants over sixteen 
years of age who could not read 
forty words in some language; but 
it allowed the admission of illiter- 
ates whose very near relatives had 
already been admitted,—the parents, 
for example of children who had al- 
ready established themselves in this 
country. Had the bill become law, 
it would have considerably shrunk 
the proportions of Italian, Polish, 
Russian, and Greek immigration. 


THE GREEK FLAG OVER 
CRETE. 

Whatever other territorial or po- 
litical results may follow the war of 
the Balkan alhes upon Turkey, little 
Créte has attained the object of its 
ambition,—freedom to join its for- 
tunes with Greece. On February 15 
the four protecting powers—Great 
Britain, France, Russia, and Italy— 
finally evacuated the island, and the 
Greek flag was hoisted amid enthu- 
siastic demonstrations by the Cre- 
tans. For fifteen years,—ever since 
the disastrous close of the war with 
Turkey, which Greece entered upon 
chiefly in order to secure the an- 
nexation of Crete,—the flags of the 
four powers have flown over the 
island, in company with that of Tur- 
key, the symbols of a most unwel- 
come guardianship. Now they have 
all been pulled down together, and 
little Crete has its own way at last. 
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‘Educational Association Officers 


Detroit, Michigan, Teachers’. Asso- 
ciation: Miss Jean Lannin, presi- 
dent: Miss Lillian Morley, -vice- 
president; Miss: Wilma K. Everest, 
secretary; Miss Laura © Downie, 
treasurer, 


East Tennessee Educational Asso- 
ciation: J. L. Brooks, Johnson 
City, president; C. Hodge Mathes, 
Johnson City, secretary; Sam E. 
Hill, Knoxville, treasurer; Samuel 
H. Thompson, Athens, chairman, 
executive committee. 


The Co-operative Education Agso- 
ciation of Virginia: Mrs. B. B. 
Mumford, Richmond, — president; 
Governor W. H. Mann, J. Stewart 
Bryan, J. P. McConnell, ~ vice- 
presidents; J. H. Binford, Rich- 
mond, secretary; Henry W,:An- 
derson, treasurer. 


ws 
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Reports and Pamphlets Received 


Religious Education Association. 
“Preliminary Program, Religious 
Education Association, Decennial 
Convention.” Cleveland, Ohio. 

Tufts College Bulletin, . Vol. XIII., 
No. 2. Annual report of the presi- 
dent. 

Connecticut School Document. 1912, 
Nos. 4, 5, 6. 1913, 1. 

Seattle, Wash., Juvenile Court. An- 
mual report. Also “The Clinical 
Classification of Delinquent. Chil- 
dren According to Catsative 
Pathology.” By Lilburn Merrill. 
University of Cincinnati, Annual 
Catalog.. 1912-1913. 








BOSTON THEATRES 





B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE, 

Never before in the history of 
amusements has any attraction 
created a greater sensation than the 
wonderiul new Thomas A. Edison 
talking motion pictures, which were 
placed on exhibition for ‘the first 
time in Boston at B. F. Keith’s 
theatre last Monday. This latest in- 
vention of Mr. Edison’s may well be 
called the greatest wonder of the 
wentieth century. It is the acme of 
realism, and the perfect synchroni- 
zation of sound and action, For 
the second week a complete change 
of program will be presented, new 
subjects and new artists appearing 
in the wonderful pictures: The 
vaudeville show announced for next 
week is of the real all-star variety. 
Gus Edwards’ Kid Kabaret, pre- 
sented by Eddie Kantor, Hattie 
Kneitel, and a company of twenty 
clever kid comics, will present a mu- 
sical frolic called “A Kid Kabaret 
in Kidland,” abounding im music, 
songs, imitations, and a number of 
striking novelties never before of- 
tered in vaudeville. Another impor- 
tant feature will be Lillian Shaw, the 
character comedienne, who brings a 
iresh repertoire of songs new to 
Boston audiences. Will H. Mur- 
phy and Blanche Nichols will pre- 
sent their travesty, “The School for 
Acting,” which is nothing but mer- 
riment from start to finish. Hugo 
Herzog’s Eight Russian Stallions 
will be a great feature for the lovers 
animals; and other attractions 
will be the Primrose Four; Cortis 
and Florence; Barto and Clark; and 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


has brought an unusual number of positions to be filled and we quote 
FEBRUARY some of our one candidate places. The Principal at Elbridge N. Y.,came to 
see us said he needed two teachers, one for high school assistant and one for grade work. 
We aamed one candidate to him for each position and he asked us to callibem by long dis- 
tance telephone and see if they would accept the position if offered. We called one up at 
Ithaca aan the other at Richfield Springs and found both desired the positicns. After con- 
sultation with his board the Principal telegraphed both tocome. ( We may add that the Prin- 
cipal came in a week later to say that both were starting in we)] and that our Agenc) wate 
t contrast to anether Agency who, learning of the vacancy, had turned fifteen candidates 
on the place, no one of whom ONE CAND DA ~ Principal of the Syracuse High 
at all fit the positions.) The Schoc! wished a substitute for 
Greek and Latin for the rest of thefyear. We named as our one candidate a Wesleyan gradu- 
ate who was just finishing her work as substitute in the Littleton, N. H., High School and 
who was excellently fitted for the place. Dr. Harper was satisfied with our :ecommendation 
and telegraphed her tocomeatonce. The Principal of the New Paltz Normal wrote us he 
wanted a supervisor for primary work, with attention to reading and pen- 
manship. It ot we had an unusually good woman available who wanted just 
that work. e wrote Dr. Bliss, naming her as our one best candidate 


and he telegraphed her she was elected. ‘his gives an idea of our WORK 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


™ BREWER ieurt 
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Tk Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fitth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private (hhools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


Schools, and Fam 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Putors, and Govy- 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction ; recommends good Schools te parents. Call om 


ees Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


9 31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889, 
KELLOGG s AGENCY Supplies oe e¢ men and women on 
short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. ielegraph or 
Phone. No advance fee. 











ith a eral education Wanted for depart 
PECIA Ll STS High. Preparatory and Normal Schools and Dolteged far ah 


ia and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys. 
Woes of samaie and drawing Secure positions para ae to. $7 per month. For further 
lcformation address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. 8A BIN 
Pres. - Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 30 of the 90 counties in Iowa, 
and in a=, Ionenionk North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY **.%°9%2.%.09i:Psezristen 


MERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
Tosa wre registration to reliable candidatet. Services free toschoo! chen. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY 


Incorporated 
eGuprtiet sencaent Sater TABLAS PAE AMAR Aine 


KA, Sec y 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


nd positions filled. Our booklet ‘Teaching as a Business” carefully re- 
— pg rvecberse ig nals about the business side of your profession. Sent free. Western 


Office : Spokane, Washington. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 


DES MOINES, IOWA 














623 So. Wabash Ay. 
Chicago, lil. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. -. -; Boston, lass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 





Long Distance Telephone. 


AGENCY» 





Le Vier, sensational trapeze artist. 
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Courteous |! AGENCY 


A few UNSOLICITED testimonials from recent patrons 


From a Superintendent in Massachusetts :— 


. i thank you for your excellent services in filling my posi- 

tions this year. You have certainly left all the rest of the 

encies high and dry in respect to the quality of the candi- 
presented. 


From a Connecticut teacher:— 


I thank you for your interest in locating me and will en- 
deavor to.live up to the recommendation which you gave me. 
I am, enjoying my. work here in the——— School as I have 
never enjoyed teaching before. F5 


From a New Jersey téacher:— 


Let me thank you for securing a position so promptly and” 


= much in accordance with your motto; “Prompt, Courteous, 
air.” ’ A 


From a New Hampshire teacher -— 


Lappreciate your kindness and interest in getting mea po- 
sition and I certainly found .your ageficy superior to any* 
other with which I registered. 


From a teacher.of a large private school :— 


Tam yery glad to te}l you that the interview which I had 

with Miss W——at Giverny, near Paris, was a satisfactory one 

I have accepted the position as head of the English de- 
ment in her school. } , ; ; 


Numerous calls'come to us every nionth in the 


2) year. 


Send for registration blank and manual. 


Requests of school officials will receive. prompt 
attention. . 
ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 








Are You Teaching in Massachusetts ? 
IF SO 


HOW ARE YOU INSURED 
Against Old Age and Disability? 


Twelve. hundred and fifty teachers in 
more than thirty Massachusetts towns 
are insured in a co-operative organiza- 
tion’ solély for teachers. 

The  ofganization pays more than 
$17,000 each year in annuities’ to 
teachers. 


In its twenty years’ history it has al- 
ready paid $190,000 to ~Massachusetts 
teachers who finished their public school 


service. 
JOUN 


THE TEAGHERS’ ANNUITY GUILD 


GORDON A. SOUTKWORTH., President 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Somerville, 
Secretary 
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THE SUPERINTENDENTS’ MEETING 


IN PHILADELPHIA THIS WEEK 


IS EVEN MORE OF A RECORD BREAKER» 


THAN WAS THE MEETING IN ST. LOUIS LAST YEAR 


The attendance is larger and more representative. 

An unusual number of new names are on the program. 

The vital problems in American education were never given such undivided attention by 
the department. Only present-day, imperative questions are taken up. 


For these reasons among others you will need to read with care the 


Journal of Education for March 13 


Dr. Winship’s notes will be in this issue. His view of meeting embraces every feature. 
His intimate knowledge of the Department for years gives him a rare understanding of the 
significant developments. Readers of the Journal will find it evidenced again this year in his 
report. 


The essence of every address and paper and discussion will be in issue. If you have seen 
a program you are curious to see how the several subjects were handled. 


A large edition of this issue will be printed. But the demand is always large for the 
Superintendents’ Special. Unless you are a regular subscriber, order now. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, - - - -  ~- BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








